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THE BIG BUSINESS 






OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Problems in recruiting, selecting and keeping volunteers 
are discussed by four people in this big business 


Willard Johnson, vice president, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Chicago* 


S61 « O™ OF THE MAJorR problems faced 

“ by fund raisers for voluntary 
organizations is that of “selling some- 
thing intangible.” Safety is an in- 
tangible. This means that voluntary 
workers who seek to raise funds should 
have considerable information about 
the subject itself and about the way 
the organization deals with this problem. 





Our membership committee has observed that mass 
appeals are not effective. We have tried mass letter 
campaigns over and over and never have we found a 
mass letter campaign which would do much more than 
pay its own costs. Therefore, the essence of our member- 
ship campaign is the personal letter appeal with some 
telephone calls and personal approaches and visits. The 
letters are always individually typed with a complete 
personalized fill-in and regular signature with one piece 
of literature and a return envelope with prepaid postage. 


Another campaign—-special gifts—raises about $20,000 
each year and is successful because of the personality of 
the national chairman and the fact that prospect lists 
are made up by members of the committee in terms of 
their friends, associates and persons or commercial 
companies to which they wish to make an appeal. 


In light of our experience, the following observations 
may be pertinent: 


1. To secure volunteers for fund raising: 


Have them invited by persons considered their 
superiors in business and industrial position—at least 
their peers. This recognition of status and power posi- 
tion is essential. In other words, the chairman of any 
campaign must be chosen from the highest possible 
levels in the city or neighborhood. It is sad but true 
that “do-gooders,” as a rule, cannot attract volunteers 
who will raise much money. 


2. To train volunteers, a group meeting is very im- 
portant. And to get the group, it is necessary to have 


*Presented by John J. Reineke, director of fund raising, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, Chicago 





These reports are condensed from the representatives’ speeches 
presented at the 1958 National Safety Congress. Their complete 
talks will be available in the National Safety Congress Trans- 
actions. 
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the general chairman extend the invitations, be present 
at the meeting and give some interpretation. This is 
one of the major functions of the general chairman. 


It is also desirable to have entertainment or a special 
attraction at this meeting. Most people do not get much 
satisfaction from a meeting devoted entirely to fund 
raising. A small amount of literature—probably one 
descriptive piece—is in order plus samples of the “tools,” 
pledge cards, etc., to be used in the campaign. But don’t 
expect literature to “train” volunteers. Word of mouth 
and participation in the campaign itself are the vital 
elements of training. 

3. To keep volunteers, it is necessary to develop a 
feeling of success. No one wants to be involved in 
failure—so the successful aspects of any campaign should 
be emphasized. 

All volunteers should be thanked by the general chair- 
man by letter and some public recognition—at some big 
event, if possible. Names of workers should be printed 
in programs and certificates of appreciation given to 
all. On the giving end, we often feel that perhaps we 
are overdoing the praise and the citations. But on the 
receiving end, when it has all narrowed down to the 
one individual, it is never too much. 


We must tell volunteers that they have succeeded and 
this success is due to them. There is no other way to 


keep volunteers. , 
; 





Mrs. Beatrice Wright Fuerst, consultant, volunteer 
activities, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, New York City 


L seid Gx THE FounpaTION is a large 

organization, the relevance of its 
size to membership participation must 
be considered when discussing volun- 
teers. The factor of size, however, has 
not led to membership apathy for 
three reasons: first, the large, year- 
round membership is distributed 
among the local chapters, which are small; second, the 
system of conducting the affairs of the chapter ensures 
each member will have some definite assignment and 
third, the one large local organization of the Foundation, 
the March of Dimes, is mobilized only for the specific 
purpose of carrying out its fund raising function and 
then is dissolved. All three features make it possible for 
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the vast majority of volunteers to be affiliated with the 
Foundation only at times as their services are actually 
needed. 


A characteristic of voluntary health associations is that 
their members are not, for the most part, people who 
have joined of their own initiative—rather, they are 
recruited by the organization. Research among our own 
volunteers shows that the relationships which are most 
frequently utilized to obtain recruits are: 1. friendship, 
2. community membership and 3. organizational mem- 


bership. 


The relationship most frequently employed is that of 
friendship. Fifty-eight per cent of all volunteers re- 
cruited were asked by a friend. Community and organi- 
zational relationships were used with nearly equal 
frequency—in 22 per cent and 20 per cent, respectively. 


In the case of invitations which invoke the obligations 
attendant upon community relationships, an appeal is 
made not to an individual’s sense of duty toward his 
friends, or toward an organization, but rather toward 
the community at large. This type of approach is 
particularly effective among people who are self- 
consciously aware of their reputations as community 
leaders affiliated with all “good causes.” 


Invitations extended in the name of an organization 
come about in a number of ways. Often a community 
organization is asked by the chairman to assume respon- 
sibility for one phase of the March of Dimes, and indi- 
vidual members of the organization are subsequently 
asked by one of their co-members to carry out specific 
assignments. 

And now, why are so many thousands of people 
willing to work? What keeps them interested and work- 
ing? The development of volunteering is no accident. 
Its explanation derives from deep-seated sociological, 
anthropological, ethical and psychological factors which 
include: 1. The rise in the social status and educational 
level of American women, 2. The great increase in 
leisure time, 3. The trend toward smaller family units, 
4. The emphasis in our society on getting ahead, 5. The 
desire tO express in practical ways our religious concepts 
and 6. The need to belong. 


One factor in keeping our volunteers is the oppor- 
tunities provided for them to learn about and be close to 
technical developments in the health field. 


Too frequently the volunteer’s expectations exceed his 
realizations from a volunteering job. We must take 
great care not to oversell the volunteer job. In addition, 
our experience has demonstrated that the staff of pro- 
fessional workers serving with volunteers must be small 
in number and must convey to the volunteer a sense of 
devotion to the job and integrity in performance at 
least equal to that which the volunteers expect of 
themselves. 


I would like to make special mention here of fund 
raising. None of us could exist without the dimes and 
dollars solicited from the general public by our volun- 
teers. This often is considered the most mundane and 
difficult job for the volunteers. This need not be so. 





A well organized fund raising program offers a wonder- 
ful way to employ amateur talents. Our society places 
much stress on the expert and specialist. However, once 
we have set the basic policies for our campaigns there is 
plenty of room for the local volunteers to figure out 
adaptations, stunts, special events and unique organiza- 
tion methods through which they can be more effective 
fund raisers in the local community. 





Mrs. Leonard Davidow, chairman, public relations 
Prete Girl Scouts of America, Highland, Park, lil. 
te 





oo PLACEMENT is primarily 
a matter of selection, on an indi- 
vidual basis, of people well qualified 
to do specific jobs. For this reason, in 
Girl Scouting, placement in a council 
job is a local responsibility. 

After a council determines its man- 
power needs, it makes careful plans 
for the recruitment of volunteers. This includes the 
development of recruitment sources within the com- 
munity as well as the use of personnel tools—job descrip- 
tions, personal interviews, careful matching of the 
interests and qualifications of the individual with the 
needs of the job. 


Much recruiting for Girl Scout troop leaders is done 
at the neighborhood level. We have a “built-in” factor 
for attracting volunteers—mothers of the Girl Scouts. 
About 80 per cent of the local troop leaders are mothers 
of Scouts. 


The national organization performs the recruitment, 
selection and placement function for its own manpower 
needs. In addition, it supplies services to local councils 
in several ways. 


1. It develops promotional material designed to aid in 
local recruitment. These take the form of brochures, 
pamphlets, film strips and recruitment kits. 


2. It conducts research in recruitment problems and 
planning. For example, this fall a special pilot study will 
be made of leader selection techniques in 12 councils in 
various sections of the country. The findings of this 
study will then be shared with all Girl Scout councils, 
and we hope that councils will find the results helpful in 
improving their own techniques in the recruitment and 
selection of leaders. 


3. The national organization does recruiting on a 
national level as an aid to the development of resources 
within the individual community. Several national 
organizations — service groups, fraternal groups, civic 
groups—to mention a few, have adopted volunteer 
service with the Girl Scouts as a recommended activity 
for local membership. 


Within the Girl Scout organization there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for volunteers to progress from the 
local level to national responsibilities. My experience is 
a typical example of starting as a neighborhood troop 
leader and, within a very short time, suddenly finding 


(to page 29) 
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MR. FIXIT NEEDS TRAINING 


by Nicholas P. Stumpf 


Without lessons, do-it-yourselfers get hurt ® 


Wx DOWN THE streets in your 


town and count the houses. In 
two out of three there is a home 
workshop. In the United States 
there are two million home work- 
shops and it is estimated that they 
increase at the rate of 15 per cent 
a year. 


Do-it-yourself is becoming a way 
of life in America. There is leisure 
time in our life today and there is 
need to use it in satisfying and pro- 
ductive ways. People enter the 
Mr. Fixit ranks from every occupa- 
tion and with a wide variety of 
experience. Do-it-yourself literature 
has grown to meet their needs. In 
one phase, however, there is a de- 
cided lack of information and help. 
This is in safety education and train- 
ing in the safe use of the tools em- 
ployed by amateur craftsmen. 


According to the Institute of Safer 
Living, some 650,000 people suffered 
disabling injuries in do-it-yourself ac- 
tivities in 1954. Recent checks indi- 
cate that the current annual figure is 





Nicholas Stumpf is an industrial arts 
teacher at Maine Township High School, 
Des Plaines, Ill. This is a condensation 
of his original article in The Journal of 
the American Society of Safety Engineers, 
technical feature section of the National 
Safety News, November, 1957. 
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about the same. This means that 
some homecrafter is hurt in a do-it- 
yourself project around the house 
more than once a minute. 

Almost every two minutes, on the 
average, someone is hurt in a project 
that would normally involve the use 
of a ladder. Either the ladder was 
used improperly or a makeshift sub- 
stitute was used and it proved to be 
unsafe. About every two minutes, 
some craftsman is hurt in a job in- 
volving the use of tools, either hand 
or power driven. 

Here is American Mutual’s listing 
of the areas of incidence in greatest 
degree. It should be noted that most 
of these areas are closely related to 
carpentry and home maintenance 
work. The figures are for 1954. 

115,000 carpentry repairs 

96,700 making furniture for the 

home 

95,000 repairing broken window 

panes 

76,000 painting exterior of house 

57,000 cleaning, oiling, painting 

or repairing gutters 

47,000 handling storm windows 

33,000 pruning trees 

32,000 repairing the roof 

31,000 painting inside the house 

16,400 putting up television 

antennas 





11,000 painting or repairing 
chimneys 

Injuries to the novice divide them- 
selves into two broad groupings: 
falls in home repair and painting 
operations, and injuries involving use 
of tools. I believe that falls are best 
controlled by the development of 
safe attitudes and that no systematic 
course of training is indicated for 
this problem. However, in the case 
of power tools, a systematic course in 
safe practices will eliminate much of 
the hazard in their use. 


I made a study at Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, IIL., 
to find out how many students were 
operating power tools in home work- 
shops without having received train- 
ing in safe practices. It was assumed 
that any student enrolled in a shop 
course would get a good sound basic 
training in safety and, therefore, 
shop students were excluded from 
the survey. Questionnaires were given 
only to students who indicated that 
they had home workshops with 
power tools. Of 1,000 questionnaires, 
288 students indicated that they 
operated power equipment and had 
never had a course in safe practices. 
It would seem that there is a sizable 
group of students in the high schools 
who need safety training. There is a 
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lag in meeting this need in most 
schools. 

My second investigation was to 
ascertain the age group of the acci- 
dent victims. This information was 
sought from the surgeons who treat 
the victims. All surgeons indicated 
that the adult craftsmen were by far 
the more vulnerable. It was generally 
stated that few youngsters were 
treated for injuries due to home 
workshop activities. 

During the summer of 1954, the 
Des Plaines Chamber of Commerce 
held a Home Show. A booth was 
provided to display the work of my 
wood shop students. In questioning 
adults who visited the booth I had 
an opportunity to study their home- 
craft activities and learn something 
of their needs. Again a questionnaire 
was given only to those who indi- 
cated that they had a home work- 
shop with power tools. Of 411 com- 
pleting the form, 100 stated they had 
no training in safe practices for 
power tools. 

The most significant fact learned 
from the study was that 66 per cent 
of the accident victims were from 
among the 25 per cent who had no 
instruction in safe practices. It 
would seem that a good course in 
safe practices might prove an effec- 
tive means of reducing home work- 
shop accidents. 

In light of these needs, I estab- 
lished an educational program for 
safety in do-it-yourself activities at 
Maine Township High School. The 
course consists of two evenings of 
instruction each semester. The first 
evening is devoted to the safe use of 
power tools. Movies are shown to 
help develop sound attitudes toward 
safety. A lecture, with blackboard 
illustrations to bring out important 
points, is given. Actual demonstra- 
tion points out action and reaction of 
the machines. Methods of analyzing 
the various machines are discussed. 

The second evening of the course 
is devoted to safety in home main- 
tenance projects. Safe use of ladders 
and scaffolding is discussed. Instruc- 
tion also includes handling of broken 
glass and safe use of power mowers. 
The concept of the jig as a safety 
device on power machinery is given 
as a final demonstration. 

Several pamphlets for distribution 


MAKE YOUR 


Have fun while saving money. 
Stores are crammed with all sorts 
of toys. For extra fun, try making 

















Suggestions from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society 





CHILD’S TOYS 


safe toys from things around the 
house. 


BEGIN WITH A BOX: 

—Add cardboard wings to make an 
airplane. 

—Add cardboard paddles to make a 
boat. 

—Add an old steering wheel and 
coffee can headlights to make a 
car. 

—Use tall, narrow box and attach 
a garden hose to make a gasoline 


pump. 


BEGIN WITH AN OLD SHEET: 

—Drape it over the clothesline to 
make a tent. 

—Drape it over a card table to 
make a house. Draw windows and 
cut out a door. 

—Rig it across a doorway; use a 
bright light for shadow play. 


BEGIN WITH A RUBBER TIRE: 

—Cut it in half for a river for float- 
ing boats. 

—Suspend it from a tree for swing- 
ing. 

—Use the inner tube for hoop-roll- 
ing. 


RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS: 

—Tack sandpaper to blocks; rub 

together. 

—Make tambourine from two paper 
plates, stapled together; tie on 
bells or pop bottle tops with holes 
punched through centers. 

—Make a guitar by stretching rub- 
ber bands around a shoe box. 

—Make a triangle by hanging a 
horseshoe on a cord; strike with a 
spoon. 

—Make puppets from old socks. 

—Make clothespin airplanes by 
crossing non-spring pins and deco- 
rating. 





and reference at home were de- 
veloped. The course is entirely inde- 
pendent of the high school’s regular 
adult evening classes and day school. 

Since the school is the center of 
learning in each community, it is a 


logical place for safety instruction 
for these hobbyists. No group of 
people is better prepared to give do- 
it-yourself safety instruction and no 
place better equipped than the 
school shops. s 
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ORGANIZE 





a home repair campaign to nail down, 


bottle up and clean out 


all obstacles to hazard-free homes. 


 pegeyes HOMES—is a slogan, not a guaran- 
tee. A slogan becomes significant when it is 
widely applicable. And this slogan can manifest. 
influence in every home in your city by adopting it 
as the central theme for a community-wide cam- 
paign. Employing this slogan, the campaign will 
have as its target all home hazards which can be 
eliminated by repairing and maintaining homes— 
from the gas and heating utilities in the basement 
to building storage shelves in the attic. Certainly 
not to be forgotten are the dangers lurking in the 
outdoors—in the garage and yards. These nine 
pages are devoted to helping you plan such a 
campaign. 

Groups wishing to promote this campaign should 
carefully consider the timing. The planning must 
begin before Christmas, even with all the pre- 
season rush. The whole month of February might 
be used, or the campaign might be timed for the 
last week in January and the first two weeks of 
February. These are usually the cold, grey, rainy 
months of the year and a good time to liven up 
the community. Then, of course, the community 
will be prepared to plunge into spring house-: 
cleaning safely. 

Because this particular campaign may appeal 
especially to merchants, they could promote the 
campaign through advertising. Canvass depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, appliance and equip- 
ment dealers as early as possible. Merchants devote 
this time to clearances and sales for new spring 
and summer stock. Try to benefit from this 
increased advertising. 

The National Safety Council does not test or 
endorse products. The local committee can avoid 
any appearance of endorsement by making sure 
that it is the merchant who is endorsing the com- 
mittee’s efforts rather than the other way around. 

At the organization meeting, decide on activities 
and projects. Displays and exhibits in stores and 
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store windows could feature safe ways to store tools 
or hazards in the yard. Hobby shows, adult educa- 
tion courses and home repair courses for house- 
wives are feasible through adult evening schools or 
demonstrations at club meetings. Distribution of 
checklists and other literature is standard pro- 
cedure. A demonstration is always more effective 
if an explanatory leaflet is passed out after the 
meeting. Conversely, a leaflet alone is not effective 
without some follow-up. The follow-up may be a 
home visit by visiting nurses, youth groups and 
club members, or by reporting back at group 
meetings. 


Some groups can deal effectively only with their 
own membership, while other groups are oriented 
toward larger audiences. Both are important. The 
home safety committee should stimulate both types 
of participation and assist agencies in choosing 
wisely. 

In stimulating groups, enthusiasm is not enough. 
Enthusiasm is something like a straw fire, easily 
kindled but rapidly burned out. A project must be 
within the capacity of the group. Few experiences 
are more frustrating and discouraging than under- 
taking a job too large. 


A project should also be closely related to the 
local accident problem. In the table on page 11 
are some national statistics. These may do well for 
a starter, but local statistics and local case histories 
are much more effective. 


Projects should be organized and executed to 
reach the audience intended. Areas in the com- 
munity where special ethnic groups or language 
groups congregate could be handled most effec- 
tively by representatives of those groups. Lady 
Bountiful’s word may be law on Nob Hill but the 
working mothers and fathers from Recession Flats 
are not likely to listen to her. 


(turn page) 
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Organize 
(from page 7) 


Finally, some method of follow-up 
should be built into the project plan. 
Without checking back, the home 
safety committee will not know what 
kinds of things to avoid next time 
and what kinds of things to stress in 
future plans. 

A strict, week-by-week timetable is 
less important in this campaign than 
in others because there is no specific 
deadline. 

The committee should check with 
the local welfare council and the 
Chamber of Commerce to avoid con- 
flicts with other “drives” which may 
be coming up in January and 
February, and for which efforts of 
various agencies may already be 
pledged. 

A recommended timetable: 

1. Before Christmas—first organi- 

zation and planning meeting 

2. January 19-23—review of sched- 

uling by committee, review of 
publicity planning 


(WAR) AHHH OTE RM HR iH NR PS nO, NH 


3. January 26-February 21 — the 
campaign 

4. February 23-28—committee re- 
view of reports from _partici- 
pating groups 


It is important to have a definite 
termination date for the campaign 
and to allow a week at least follow- 
ing for stock-taking by the planning 
committee. 5 


Available from National Safety Coun- 
cil. Safetygraph #174.59—Common 
Hand Tools. This is an easel presenta- 
tion for training small groups, consisting 
of 18” x 24” multicolor and spiral bound 
pages on an easel which also serves as a 
carrying case. Humorous talk and illus- 
trations. Shows how to avoid hand and 
finger injuries caused by hammers, 
wrenches, chisels, knives, files and screw 
drivers. Price $10 each, less 10 per cent 
discount to Council members. 


Helping Hands (35mm sound slidefilm, 
black and white, produced in 1948). Three 
slidefilms, 15 minutes each, illustrating 
safe practices in the use of various tools. 
Available separately or as a series. Part I: 
Common hand tool accidents and means 
of avoiding them. Covers hammers, 
wrenches, pliers, chisels, files, screw 
drivers and non-sparking tools. Part II: 
Safe use of shovels, crowbars, axes, hatch- 
ets, wood saws, hack saws and drills. Part 
III: Safe use of portable power tools 
including electric drills, saws, grinders, 
rotary scratch brushes, buffers and pol- 
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Visual Aids for Classes 


ishers. Available on loan from local 
Zurich Insurance agent. 


Safe Only in Smart Hands (35mm 
silent slidefilm, black and white, 52 
frames, produced in 1948). Gives rules 
for the safe operation of power driven 
saws, lathes, drills and other machines. 
Also illustrates safe use of hand tools, such 
as hammers, screw drivers and saws. For 
junior and senior high school level. Avail- 
able for purchase from Association Films, 
Inc., with offices at the following 
addresses (please write to nearest office): 
(1) Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; (2) 
561 Hillgrove, La Grange, Ill.; (3) 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco 3, Calif.; 
(4) 1108 Jackson St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Soldering (35mm silent slidefilm, black 
and white, 71 frames, produced in 1942). 
Explains soldering and its uses. Shows 
methods, flux, types and heat sources. 
Illustrates steps taken in preparing the 
bit. Stresses safety precautions. Available 
for purchase from Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 
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Confused by a fuse, nut or bolt? Here’s a course to 


— Handy Housewwes 


“A THE WORLD'S a stage and 
the men and women merely 
players” is now passé. Today the 
world’s a workshop and everyone’s a 
repairman. Do-it-yourself is the cry 
and following this code, men and 
women are now electricians, carpen- 
ters and decorators. Most of these 
would-be repairmen and particularly 
the women have had no shop train- 
ing and this leads to trouble. 

Special courses for the housewife 
in household maintenance and re- 
pairs could be offered during the 
hazard-free homes campaign. Geared 
to women, classes could be held once 
a week during January and February 
or even run longer. 

Following are some topics to in- 
clude and typical sources in your 
community who are available to 





A Shocking Affair (16mm sound mo- 
tion, black and white or colored, 2 
minutes, produced in 1953 by National 
Film Board of Canada). This cartoon 
film illustrates the safety rule: “Never 
touch plumbing and electrical fixtures at 
the same time.” In the film, a young 
lady commits a fatal error of switching 
on an electric light while in the tub. A 
brief view of a gravestone with R.I.P. on 
it follows. Next, she appears in a celestial 
bath about to make the same mistake. 
However, she remembers the consequences 
of her first mistake and stops just in 
time. Available for purchase from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 

Electrical Safety (16mm silent motion, 
black and white, running time 30 min- 
utes ) . Concerns safe handling of appli- 
ances and electric wires in the home. For 


both adults and children. Available for 





rental from University of Alabama, Au- 
dio-Visual Service, P.O. Box 1991, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


(more on page 18) 
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most of these agencies are glad to 
cooperate to educate the public. A 
possible title for the course might be 
“What Every Woman Wants to 
Know .. .” 


1. Electricity in the home—local 
electric company. Concept of a 
simple electric circuit, using doorbell 
and battery as example; what insula- 
tion is for, what a fuse is for with 
examples; elementary nomenclature; 
bringing power into the house; why 
many circuits and different sizes of 
wire; why a toaster or iron heats up; 
loads and overloads on circuits; how 
to change fuses. 


2. Gas and other fuels in the home 
—fuel supply company. Why things 
burn: the fuel-air-heat triangle; igni- 
tion temperatures of various fuels; 
products of combustion; how a 
burner on a gas range operates; 
home heating plants; necessity for 
fresh air supply; how a thermostat 
works; use and abuse of automatic 


controls; emergency repairs and 
shut-offs; emergency calls for 
assistance. 


3. Water supply and plumbing— 
sanitation engineer from water de- 
partment or health department. 
Sources of local water supply; water 
purification; water pressure, prin- 
ciple of standpipe; some pointers on 
sanitation code; disposal of wastes: 
septic tanks and sewers; danger of 
pipes exposed to freezing; simple re- 
pairs: leaky faucets, ball-stopper in 
toilet, plunger for stopped sink. 


4. Kitchen planning and storage 
—home economist from school or 
college, or gas and electric company. 
Principles and practices in storing 
articles where used; contribution of 
planning and storage to family 


safety; how to cope with typical 
awkward arrangements in kitchens. 

5. Floors and floor coverings- 
department store personnel. Tripping 
and slipping hazards on neglected 
floors; display and demonstration of 
modern floors and advantages of 
each; demonstration of different 
materials and methods for floor 
cleaning and polishing; how and 
why a “throw” rug could throw you; 
reduction of slipping hazard by 
various methods. 


6. Home tools—manual arts in- 
structor or industrial safety super- 
visor. Demonstration on use of hand 
tools: hammer, saw, screwdriver, 
pliers and wrenches; when and how 
nails, screws, bolts are used; what a 
“lock washer” is; sharp tools versus 
dull; use and abuse of edged tools; 
how to sharpen a knife; simple safety 
precautions in use of tools in the 
home; if desired, an extended course 
in use of power tools and home 
workshop safety. 


7. Mending broken articles— 
manual arts or home economics 
instructor. Demonstrations and prac- 
tice: pan handles, lids, children’s 
toys, children’s furniture; how to 
glue loose chair rung; soldering and 
gluing; upholstery webbing and 
spring-tying. 

8. Care and maintenance of home 
appliances — appliance dealer, de- 
partment store, utility company. 
Demonstrations and discussion: 
importance of reading instructions 
(new models often work dif- 
ferently) ; diagnosis of typical diffi- 
culties for report to repair man; 
what not to try to repair by yourself; 
simple maintenance (oiling, clean- 
ing) to avoid large repairs. . 
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HEADLINES TELL 


GRIM NEGLECT 


Grim tales of neglect reveal care- 
lessness in homes all over the 
country. Simple repair jobs—ordi- 
nary maintenance “put off ‘til to- 
morrow”—make today’s tragic 
headlines. Here are some actual 
home hazards which have resulted 
in accidents. They could be in- 
corporated into speeches, news 
releases or other promotions for 
a hazard-free homes campaign. 







































Overloaded Circuit 


Mrs. John B. and her two children 
were asphyxiated in a fire that had 
been smoldering about six hours be- 
fore discovery by a passerby at 
9 a.m. The walls of their one-story 
home were insulated and all win- 
dows closed and equipped with 
storm windows. The discovery of a 
blown 30 ampere fuse in a circuit 
that called for protection by a 15 
ampere fuse pointed to overloaded 
electric circuits as the probable cause 


of the fire. 


Defective Chimney 

A fire, starting in a defective chim- 
ney, caused $25,000 damage to an 
apartment building, and a little girl 
had to be rescued from it twice. 
Pauline K. was deep in slumber 
when her father, Emmett, discovered 
the family’s second floor apartment 
ablaze and snatched her from her 
bed. He rushed her, his wife Martha, 
and their son Emmett Jr., to a first 
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floor apartment and phoned the fire 
department. While he was phoning, 
sleepy little Pauline walked upstairs 
and crawled back into bed. Her 
father ran upstairs and again carried 
her down. 


Falling Icicles 

The danger of falling icicles was 
emphasized by the recent death of 
an 8 year old boy. William S. was 
playing with his brother, Thomas, 
when an icicle fell from the roof of 
a four-story building and hit him. 
William died an hour later at a 
hospital. Police said the chunk of 
ice was 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 
weighed more than 300 pounds. The 
fire commissioner warned that a re- 
cent thaw has increased this danger. 


Water Heater Explodes 

Six year old Max F. and his 
73-year-old grandfather Carl were 
critically injured when a hot water 
heater exploded in the basement of 
their home. The boy suffered two 
broken arms and cuts on his face and 
the grandfather was struck in the 
abdomen by an 8-inch piece of steel. 
The explosion occurred when they 
were fueling a coal and wood 
“booster” stove. 


Railing Collapses 

Harold R. suffered serious spinal 
injuries after falling three floors from 
the rear porch of his home. Wit- 
nesses to the accident said that he 
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was leaning over the railing during a 
snowball fight with playmates when 
the railing collapsed and he fell. 


Baby Strangled 

A doctor, firemen and the mother, 
Mrs. Lucille C., were unable to save 
the life of Larry C., 14 months old. 
He strangled when his jacket collar 
caught on a nail in his playpen. 
Mrs. C. breathed into his mouth in 
an attempt to revive him, then took 
him to a doctor’s office. The doctor 
applied artificial respiration until the 
arrival of firemen, who worked 
vainly for an hour. 


Oil Stove Explodes 


Little Nancy G., aged 4, died in 
the hospital after a fire-explosion 
which killed her brother Donald, 6, 
and a sister Sally, 2. The accident 
occurred when an oil stove exploded 
in their home. 


Defective Furnace Stoker 

Firemen worked two hours to re- 
vive nine small children overcome 
by carbon monoxide gas in a two- 
story apartment building. The gas 
poured out of the basement furnace 
after a defective stoker piled too 
much coal into it. One of the tenants 
discovered the gas after her son, 6 
months old, began to cough. She 
shut off the stoker and notified all 
mothers in the building to check on 
their children 


Closet Is Death Trap 

Debra M., 3, and Tommy, 4, suf- 
focated in a closet where they were 
trapped when the door handle fell 
off. Their mother, Mrs. Cardie M., 
discovered the tragedy when she re- 
turned from work. Rescued, but in 
critical condition were her two other 


children, Carolyn, 2, and Cloyce, 6. 
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Study Reveals Causes 
Of Housework Accidents 


Work Seing Done at Time of Home Accident’ 











| Total | with | | | Other | 
| While |Machin-| Qut- | Cook- | | Laun- | House-| Other 
Manner of Injury | Total |Working ery | side ing dry work | w Work 
ear $969 526; S38 Si S82 36 ,433 177 
oie bs nn lane NG Seale 4,410 253 2: ae 17 29S. 7 
Fall, higher level.......... 1,290 114 1 41 1 S ?.2k) 22 
Fall, same level..... 5 della 2,862 133 1 y He > 8 70 30 
Fall, level unspecified...... 258 6 — — — 1 + 1 
,  ~ ter aepiggnes 2,023 156 4 4 56 ‘ieee : ae 
Contact, controlled fire 
( fireplace, OVER sche es 523 100 — 1 -- 32 1 11 55 
Suffocated in fire.......... 439 3; —- — 2—-— — 1 
Contact, uncontrolled fire 
(conflagration) ........ 1,005 52 + Ss 12 7 
Contact other hot substance 89 2 —- —_ —- — 2 — 
HEE TEC 544 33... a Se 3 1 3 
Inhalation of poisonous gas. 290 33 - ae « 3 1 3 
Ingestion of solid or liquid 
RES Ee 254 —- -—- -—- S| ee eh 
Inhalation and ingestion of 
food causing obstruction or 
SPORE onc vance oe 297 —- -—- | r-rel rl 
Inhalation and ingestion of 
other object causing ob- 
struction or suffocation... 32 —- —- — —F*—e — 
Mechanical suffocation .... 618 3 —- — 3 —- — 
REND 955 3.0.0 0 a'daa'saecse 86 3; —- —_ — 1 1 1 
na by sharp object....... 26 + 1 1—- — — 2 
RD AEE AE AT 357 i0—-— — 1 1 5 3 
Efiects of temperature 
NN 9 55 Sa. Sie wd se 63 6 —- —- — 1 1 4 
Struck by lightning........ 16 5 i—_—-_ — 2 — 2 
Contact with electric current 66 27 4 1 — 1 2 19 
Struck by person or object.. 93 21 4—- — —,— 7 
| abit) TITS Ac OB eee 51 $ i1—- — — 2— 
Unknown or not stated.... 198 2—-_ — — 1 1 — 
. ae study of 8,969 home accident fatalities in 16 r states by the National 


Safety Council in conjunction with the National Office of in tatistics. 
2—Maintenance outside (painting, washing windows, etc.) 
3—Includes 11 deaths, fire other and 45 deaths, fire unknown. 


Twenty-three per cent of the home fatalities in this study were 
fire deaths. These 2,023 deaths occurred in 1,722 fires. More than 
half (51 per cent) of the fire deaths occurred in one-third of the 
year (December, January, February, March). 


Causes of 53 per cent of these 1,722 home fires were specified 
(47 per cent were “other” or unknown). These causes are as follows: 


17%—a combustible or flammable solid (including clothing) near 
stove, furnace or fireplace 


11%—a smoker asleep 


10%—flammable liquids—either used to start fire, or near stove 
or furnace (including fuel in tank) 


8%—overloaded electric circuits or defective wiring (including 
appliance cord), defective or overheated cooking or heat- 
ing equipment, vent or flue 


4%—-playing with matches or other combustibles 


3%— inattention (burning leaves, rubbish) 
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That Worked 


ee ORGANIZATIONS and home 
safety committees can glean 
many ideas from these reports for 
activities and projects for a hazard- 
free homes compaign. The widely 
varying types of groups show the 
variety working for home safety. 
Many of these reports are tantaliz- 
ingly short. Further details may be 
obtained by writing direct to the 
agency itself. 


play-writing contest .. . 

The Civic Club of Binghamton, 
N. Y., sponsored a play-writing con- 
test for junior and senior high 
schools. Contest information was 
distributed and pupils, either volun- 
tarily or by assignment, worked on 
plays during the summer. The plays 
were 20 minute, one act plays on 
the theme of home safety. Prizes of 
$15, $10 and $5 were awarded for 
the three top entries in both junior 
and senior high levels. The winning 
plays were presented before school 
assemblies, the Civic Club and on 
television. 
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operation safe home .. . 

The Kansas City Safety Council 
(Mo.) sponsors an “Operation Safe 
Home” contest yearly for women’s 
groups. The contest is kicked off with 
a tea and all types of home safety 
projects are eligible. One entry ex- 
hibited at a Home Show by the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce 
was a safety closet containing items 
necessary for safe homes. The closet 
was presented to the winner of a 
drawing of registration cards. The 
members of the Jackson Medical 
Society Auxiliary persuaded their 
husbands to enclose a home safety 
checklist with monthly medical state- 
ments. 


held state-wide contest . . . 

One hundred dollar savings bonds 
were the prizes in a state-wide home 
and traffic safety contest sponsored 
by the Colorado Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs during a two-year period. 
Projects were designed to teach home 
safety by example, such as: conduct- 
ing a hazard hunt; checking fuses, 





circuits and wiring systems; instruct- 
ing people on principles of fire 
safety; removing rubbish and other 
combustibles from homes, garages, 
alleys and vacant lots. 


school children join in . . . 

The Knoxville High School Safety 
Club (Iowa) prepared and distrib- 
uted 500 leaflets containing home 
safety projects to school children in 
grades one through six. Awards were 
presented to the three classes with 
the most completed projects. 


missing word game .. . 

The Louisville Safety Council 
(Ky.) has used a “Fill in the Missing 
Word” game with women’s groups. 
The key word in a series of state- 
ments on home safety is omitted and 
contestants are given a time limit to 
fill in the blanks. Example: Protect 
fireplace with tight (screen). Papers 
are graded as complete sentences are 
read and prizes awarded to those 
with the highest score. 


hunting hazards exhibit . . . 

The Peoria Medical Society (IIl.) 
displayed an A.M.A. exhibit on home 
accidents in a local department store. 
Many hazards were illustrated in 
pictures of five rooms in a home. 
Visitors could check their score in 
spotting hazards by flipping a switch 
which showed the hazards circled 
and the number in the picture. 
Checklists were distributed in con- 
junction with the exhibit. 


4-H club exhibits .. . 

The Haslet Girls 4-H Club, Tar- 
rant County, Tex., prepared a model 
home exhibit for the county 4-H 
Fair featuring 20 hazards. A mirror 
placed above the model asked the 
question, “Are you the one who 


causes accidents in your home?” 


organizations prepare flyers .. . 

The Sherburne County Health 
Nursing Board (Minn.) prepared 
and mailed a series of flyers concern- 
ing various kinds of home accidents 
to the heads of all church and civic 
organizations in the county urging 
that they be read at their next or- 
ganization meeting. The county 
newspaper cooperated by photo- 
graphing different kinds of hazards 
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in various types of homes for the 
flyers and then gave front page 
coverage to the pictures and articles. 
The Agawam Health Department 
(Mass.) provided 4,000 home safety 
pamphlets for inclusion with water 
bills. Leaflets on handling of tools, 
kitchen safety, child safety, electrical 
wiring in the home, care of appli- 
ances and Christmas safety were 
prepared by the Massachusetts Home 
Economics Extension Service and 
distributed to home demonstration 
agents as leadership materials. 


party packet offered .. . 

The Mansfield-Richland County 
Health Department (Ohio) devel- 
oped a “do-it-yourself” Home Safety 
Party Packet which includes a flip 
chart, quiz game, home hazard hunt, 
checklist and prizes. 


off-the-job approach .. . 

The Lord Baltimore Press (Md.) 
mailed a letter with postcard reply 
to all employees’ wives asking if they 
were interested in receiving four or 
five informative articles on home 
safety and health each month. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the postcards were 
returned. After six mailings, the 
company again canvassed the wives 
about their interest in, and the use- 
fulness of, the articles. Of the 64 
per cent responding, many com- 
mented on specific action taken to 
eliminate hazards as a result of these 
mailings. 


attendance records .. . 

Roll call at a monthly meeting 
of all units of the Baxter County 
Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs (Ark.) was answered with 
“one safety hazard I have removed.” 


club members compete . . 

The Wyandotte Live-Wires 4-H 
Club (Kan.) competed among them- 
selves to get people home safety 
conscious. Among their projects were 
a demonstration on falls, also pre- 
sented on television, a radio panel 
discussion on causes and prevention 
of accidents, two skits on poisons 
presented at meetings and demon- 
strations on burns and child safety. 
Club members paraded downtown 
wrapped in bandages and on 
crutches passing out safety pamph- 
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lets. They prepared exhibits for local 
stores and fairs and made floats for 
parades. 


feature electrical safety .. . 
The Calumet County Homemakers 
(Wis.), as evidence of a ‘year’s proj- 
ect on electrical safety, repaired 188 
electrical cords, 88 appliances, 88 
other electrical repairs, made 70 new 
electrical cords and helped 44 people 
outside the homemaker program. 


re-inspection program .. . 

A wiring re-inspection program 
has been inaugurated by the Nodak 
Rural Electric Cooperative and the 
Walle Mutual Insurance Co. (N.D.). 
The insurance company, which in- 
sures many farms in the area, has a 
mandatory ruling that all policy- 
holders must have their buildings re- 
inspected for faulty wiring. The New 
Hampshire Farm and Home Safety 
Council held a wiring school for 
state vocational-agriculture teachers, 
granges, farm bureau groups and 
4-H clubs. One television progranr 
was presented on safe and adequate 
home wiring. 


demonstrate exposed wires .. . 

Home Demonstration Agents in 
Texarkana, Ark., used small, exposed 
wires and overloaded them by con- 
necting an electric iron to demon- 
strate electrical safety at club meet- 
ings. The hot, smoking wires that 
ignited a piece of wood were visual 
evidence of what might happen in a 
home not adequately and safely wired. 


students survey town. . . 

Pupils of the Atwater Public 
School (Minn.) surveyed the town 
for farm, home, school and highway 
hazards, and their findings were in- 
corporated into one community re- 
port. A copy of the report, together 
with a summary of prevention prac- 
tices, reached every home in the 
community. 


grim reminder stickers . . . 

In cooperation with youth groups 
and service organizations, the Salem 
County Safety Council (N. J.) in- 
spected more than 1,800 homes and 
farms. Hazards were marked with 
“skull and crossbone” stickers. 
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Let Us Help You! 


Want to do a mass mailing? 
Would you like to be able to send 
printed information about this haz- 
ard-free homes campaign to every 
one of your members? to the families 
in your organization? perhaps to 
every person in your community? 

Well, that information is all ready 
and just waiting for you in this 
quarter’s “‘liftable leaflet.” Turn the 
page. On pages 14 and 15 is a 
check list—a perfect way to tell your 
community or members what they 
should look for (and then correct, 
of course) before repairing their 
home to make it perfectly hazard- 
free. 


And here’s what you do: cut along 
the dotted lines in each of the two 
margins. Paste each page (separately ) 
on a plain, white piece of paper 
and take them to your local plano- 
grapher. He will then photograph 
the entire page and print up the 
number’ of- sheets you require—for 
a very low cost! 

Here’s a tip: planographing is 
the same process as off-set printing. 
However, the latter is much more 
expensive for this reason. When do- 
ing a planograph job, your printer 
will assemble a number of “jobs” 
—perhaps as many as 32—and run 
them through his presses at the same 
time, cut them apart and conse- 
quently, have a number of orders 
done at one time. In contrast, the 
printer doing off-set work, does each 
order separately—this takes longer 
and costs more. The quality of the 
work is practically equal. So hunt 
around your community to find a 
printer who planographs and save 
yourself some cash. 
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weekly TV feature... 

The Health Council of Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County, in co- 
operation with the county health 
department and the Medical College 
of Alabama, sponsored a series of 
weekly television broadcasts entitled 
“Senior Citizens.” Frequent reference 
was made to home safety, and hous- 
ing design to maximize safety fea- 
tures was stressed. s 
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Chock for 
HAZARD-FREE HOMES 


Do you — 
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MW General 


Lock all doors and windows when going out? 

Have each member of family have keys? 

Have hiding place for keys? 

Inform neighbors of unusual activities in your home? 
Report unusual noises in neighborhood ? 

Report street lights not working? 

Know police and fire station phone numbers ? 


Garage 


Signal your turn into the drive? 

Have drive free of blind obstructions ? 

Reduce speed to five m.p.h.? 

Have garage in order? 

Have gasoline cans, oil containers, cleaning fluid cans 
safely stored? 

Keep floor clean (free of grease) ? 

Have place for each garden tool and every tool in 
place? 

Keep drive and garage lighted at night? 

Lock car and leave gears in neutral ? 

Back out of garage and look four ways? 

Light garage from inside house ? 


M Yard 


Take all precautions with garden tools? 
Be careful not to tax your limits of strength ? 
Be careful when expos- 
ing yourself to heat 
and sun? 
Take occasional rest 
periods ? 
Budget your time for 
outside yard work? 
Employ help when 
tasks are too diffi- 
cult? 
Have power mower 
under control at all 
times? 
Outdoor fireplace—grill: 
Use a safe liquid to start charcoal ? 
Use protective gloves for handling the grill? 









M Outside 


Make certain ladders are in good shape ? 

Stay off if you are afraid of high altitudes? 

Use all fire precautions when using paint ? 

Use all precautions when hanging screens and storm 
sash ? 

Clean out your gutters systematically ? 

Trim out trees and shrubs carefully ? 

Have special container for burning paper ? 

Have hand railings for outside steps? 

Have porch railings securely braced ? 
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Water system 


Know where to turn off main waterline? 
Know where to turn off each water supply ? 
Keep each water line 
properly marked with 
tag? 

Know how to replace 
leaky faucet washers ? 
Know how to drain 
water system? 

Keep all water drains 
clean? 

Watch all water leaks 
carefully ? 
Know how to 
water meter ? 


read 





Gas system 


Know where main gas valve is located ? 

Know how to turn off gas supply ? 

Check furnace pilot light regularly ? 

Check hot water heater pilot light regularly ? 

Use all precautions when lighting furnace, water 
heater, drier, hot plate? 

Have all gas appliance areas free of flammable mate- 
rials ? 

Make sure all gas appliances have flue ventilation ? 
Have a safety valve on steam boiler ? 

Make sure safety valve works? 

Have all gas lines properly tagged? 

Know phone number of gas company nearest you ? 
Know how to read your gas meter? 


M Electrical system 


Know where electrical main switch is? 

Know how to turn off all electricity in home? 
Realize the danger of 110 volt circuits? 
Realize double danger of 220 volt circuits? 
Know where fuse box 
is located ? 

Know why fuse boxes 
are placed in homes? 
Know that each fuse 
in the box controls cer- 
tain rooms in home? 
Know that you can set 
fire to home by attach- 
ing too many appli- 
ances ? 

Know how many am- 
peres a single outlet 
should carry safely? 
Know that special screw-in fuses are available ? 

Have fuse box labeled to designate each unit? 

Have extra fuses on hand? 

Know phone number of nearest illuminating company ? 
Know how to read your electric meter? 


Y Attic 


Have attic stairs well lighted ? 

Have stair railings? 

Have stairway well protected in the attic? 
Have attic insulated ? 

Have proper ventilation in summer ? 

Be careful when storing flammable materials ? 
Have passageways clear? 

Have attic in tip top shape? 
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Kitchen Breakfast room—Dining room— 

















Yes No * « 
eee ores somnned —_ non-skid wax? Yes No Living room—Bedroom 
ave stove and sink well lighted? 
5 s Siuue fon 6 tale eat gy UW O O Know highly polished floors are dangerous ? 
fumes? , 1 © Have rugs supplied with non-skid pads? 
O © Use stove pilot for (0 OO Have furniture placed so that passage is clear? 
lighting burners? O OO Have fireplace well protected ? 
O © Take all precautions (0 © +Be careful when using cleaning fluids? 
with electric stoves? O O Have lamp cords safely placed? 
O © Follow instructions | © Tape frayed cords with friction tape? 
carefully when using O © Make sure none of your base plugs are overloaded ? 
pressure cooker ? 1 ©) Have your radio-television antenna grounded? 
[) O Have ample supply of (0 ©) Use all precautions when painting or refinishing ? 
ood Le 2a saa on dias O © Be careful when papering? Paste is slipperv. 
diesiele a? ex (1) ©) +Be careful when moving heavy furniture? 
irons, etc. will not overload the lines ? 
| 0 Be extremely careful when opening tin cans? v Workshop 
1) © Have metal containers for cans and paper? Yes No 
C) © Be careful when reaching into high cupboards ? O © Have power machines guarded according to laws? 
(0 (1 Use every precaution when using power tools? 
WM Bathroom e a Have power machines properly lighted and grounded ? 
; : Have right tools for each job? 
a Soe usd Gene? 1 ©) Know that sharp tools. are less dangerous than dull 
C) ©) Have non-skid mats for shower and bath tub? " tools? 
O Have safe grab bars for bath tub? QO C) Collect sawdust and 
[) (J Have dangerous medicines and pills in warning shavings each night? 
containers ? C) () Store sawdust and 
(1) © Have a lock for your medicine cabinet available? shavings in metal con- 
{J ©) Know what can happen when using electrical appli- tainer? 
ances in bath tub? O () Keep turpentine, alco- 
1 O Know you cannot use hair sprays while smoking ? hol, lacquer thinner, 
() © Be careful when handling electrical appliances with etc. in metal cans? 
wet hands? Es. £3 —. porn cans in 
metal cupboard ? 
one © [1 Have power machine 
— ” Utility — poe" padlocked ? 
(1) OO Keep all appliances in good working order? Cl O Keep all dangerous . 
oO Hee pet st es properly oiled and y ace 4? tools locked and out of the reach of children? : 
© © Keep all water and gas lines properly tagged ? (| ©) Wear proper clothing and gloves when working with 
O OO Have gas pipe lines painted red? flammable materials? 
O © Have cold water pipe lines painted blue? O OO Remove finish on furniture only out of doors? 
O O Have hot water pipe lines painted yellow? [1 (© Have workshop properly ventilated for paint fumes? 
© O Have drain and sewer pipes painted black? (1) © Store paint rags in metal container? 
O © Use all precautions when using appliances? O © Be careful when smoking in workshop? 
) UO Have instruction booklets handy for each appliance? O © Have fire extinguisher in workshop? 
ie Sa of each appliance dealer attached to O © Have first aid kit in workshop? 
00 He nr tility — [C] () Have cement floor covered with linoleum ? 
properly lighted and {1 ©) Repair only with familiar appliances? 
ventilated ? O OO Know it is less costly to have experts do some home 
[] [1 Have rubber floor in- repairs? 
sulating mats for OO © Read all instructions for new appliances? 
00 > wo ggeamedy ie O © Oil your appliances regularly? 
ave special con- 
oe e..008 Recreation room 
1 ©) Have metal top iron- Yes No 
ing board? O OO Have basement stairs well lighted? 
OO © Have metal container se O © Have stairs covered with rubber pads? 
or stand for electric O © Have a hand rail on stairway? 2 
aed © CO Keep floor properly covered? ™ 
O CO Have your clothes lines properly hung? OO a — lighting fixtures instead of string 
C) © Have metal containers for rubbish ? light, cor er : > 
O © Have proper storage for waste paper? O OO Have ceiling immediately plastered when needed? 
(1) (0 Keep dangerous liquids placed beyond the reach of O O Have room properly furnished for recreation? 
children ? 1 1 Have storage space for toys? 
(1) © Lock up dangerous, unused icebox outside ? O ©) Have room properly ventilated ? 
There is a total of 160 questions. To arrive at your score, Note: If you live in an apartment, make adjustments in your 
add up your “yes” answers: score. Do not count questions about rooms or equipment you 
160 correct — Perfect. Gold Medal Citation. do not have. 
150-160 correct — You are safe. 
140-150 correct — You are reasonably safe. Prepared by Carl H. Hamburger, supervisor of industrial arts, 
130-140 correct — You are living dangerously. Cleveland Public Schools. Prepared for Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, 
120-130 correct — You are living on borrowed time. home safety section, Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Less than 120 correct — Nice having known you. Conference. 
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Winter— 
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O* A LONG, glistening white slope 
diminutive human figures are 
exuberantly whizzing down with 
winged speed. Suddenly there’s a 
puff of white mist—and a crumpling 
body. 

The great fun of outdoor sports in 
keen, tangy winter air should not be 
forbidden because some people are 
injured. On the contrary, such sports 
should be encouraged—with educa- 
tion. The aim of a home safety 
group is to assist all agencies in 
making conditions for winter sports 
as safe as possible. “Making condi- 
tions” includes not only physical as- 
pects but also providing facilities for 
training participants. 
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Naturally, most injuries to skiers, 
skaters and tobogganers do not 
happen at home. And one might rea- 
sonably ask why a community com- 
mittee dedicated to home safety 
should concern itself with the prob- 
lem. The answer is simple. Most 
home safety committees generally 
regard “family safety—everywhere” 
as their slogan and their focus of 
interest. 
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The first job of the committee is 
to find out which agencies are doing 
what to make winter sports safer. 
Check the limits of their jurisdic- 
tions, the scope of safety efforts and 
any gaps or duplications which might 
be smoothed out by cooperative 
planning. The possible agencies are 
city or county parks commissions, 
Red Cross chapters, schools, recrea- 
tion or youth commissions, youth 
groups, and finally police and fire 
departments. A meeting of these 
agencies, under the aegis of the 
safety committee, could greatly assist 
in a rapid survey of resources and 
in cooperative planning. 

Educational facilities are not con- 
fined to schools. Parks, recreation 
commissions and Red Cross chapters 
have training and instructional facili- 
ties which perhaps, the general pub- 
lic does not know much about. One 
of the most helpful efforts by the 
safety committee would be to inform 
the public. In addition, committee 
members should be aware of safety 
educational materials which the co- 
operating agencies could use. 
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A survey of safety materials and 
studies on winter sports elicits this 
one important fact: most injuries in 
winter sports occur to young persons 
insufficiently trained for the activity 
engaged in. Minor falls, bumps, 
bruises are expected as a part of the 
learning process. But major injuries 
such as sprains, fractures, concussions 
or death usually occur from over- 
confidence when a person attempts 
something beyond his physical ca- 
pacity or skill. 

One important need the commit- 
tee could undertake would be alert- 
ing parents of school-age children, 
both elementary and high school age, 
to the value of training. If the 
schools are equipped, extra-curricu- 
lar classes might be arranged through 
the athletics department. Such nov- 
ice training is valuable and desirable 
for skaters and is absolutely essential 
for skiers. 


Good physical condition is an im- 
portant requisite for skiing. Strength- 
ening exercises, such as knee bends 
and ankle lifts should begin weeks 
before the first skiing of the year. In 








some communities the “Y” also has 
training and conditioning courses. 
And don’t let the father of the family 
consider himself above such mun- 


dane matters as training and con- 
ditioning if he plans to skate or ski. 

Parents should be advised of cer- 
tain general rules for winter sports: 

1. Do not ski, slide or skate in the 
street—use only areas officially desig- 
nated and supervised. (If not avail- 
able committees could urge city offi- 
cials to rope off hilly streets for 
sledding. ) 

2. Skiers and tobogganers, beware 
of icy hills and tree-covered slopes. 
Examine slopes before starting a run. 

3. Do not ski, slide or skate alone 
—a party of two is minimum, four 
is best. 

4. Wait until lake or stream ice 
has been declared safe by park offi- 
cials. Ice can appear thick and still 
be soft! 


5. Skate preferrably on flooded 
meadows or shallow ponds not deeper 
than a foot or two. 

(to page 18) 
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PUBLISHED 
MATERIALS 


If You Do-It-Yourself, Do It 
Safely!, 15”x 17” sheet folded to fit 
#10 envelope, printed two colors. 
Leaflet covers hand and power tools, 
electricity, solvents, cleansing and 
polishing, ladders, household appli- 
ances and tips on things best left to 
professionals. Available without charge 
from Argonaut Insurance Group, En- 
gineering Dept., 210 Sansome St., San 
Francisco. 

Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist, 
48 pages, 3%4”x8”. This illustrated 
booklet covers same subjects as above 
plus other home workshop tools, home 
equipment, lifting, radio and TV in- 
stallations. Available from the Home 
Insurance Co., 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York 8. 

Safety in the Home Workshop, 16 
pages, size 6%2”x9'%". In addition 
to tips for safe operation of hand and 
power tools, proper clothing, house- 
keeping, storage and fire hazards are 
mentioned. Available at $.10 per copy 
from Popular Mechanics Co., 200 East 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

Electricity in Your Home, 16 pages, 
size 3%” x 8%”, two colors. This illus- 
trated leaflet explains adequate wir- 
ing, how to figure circuit loads and 
contains a circuit rater work sheet for 
checking adequacy of home wiring. 
Available from Technical Div., Ameri- 
can Visuals Corp., 161 East 32nd St., 
New York 16. Prices 1-99 copies, $.11 
each; 100-499, $.10; 500-999, $.085. 

Bright Ideas for Ladies, 28 pages, 
6” x 9”, two colors. The sub-title of 
this easy-to-read booklet is “What To 
Teach Husbands About Electric Wir- 
ing.” Principles of home wiring are 
brought out through the story of a 
family who purchased an older sub- 
urban home. Available from Armored 
Cable Section, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 
44th St., New York 17. Prices 1-200 
copies, $.10 each; 200-500 copies, 
$.08; 500-1,000, $.06; 1,000 or more, 
$.05. 

Operate Oil Heaters and Stoves 
Safely, 7” x 12” folded, two colors. 
Tips on operation of oil cook 
stoves, portable heaters, and oil storage 
are included in this illustrated leaflet. 
Available from National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass. Price $2 per 
100, discount for 1,000 copies, FOB 
Boston. Also available from this source 
are other leaflets and posters on home 
fire prevention. Write for catalog. 

Available from American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17: Use and Care of Gas Appliances, 
8 pages, two colors. Tips on care and 
use of gas ranges, refrigerators, clothes 
dryers, water heaters, incinerators and 
furnaces. Illustrated. Price, 1,000- 
9,000 copies, $30 per 1,000. Nine 
Tips on Enjoying Modern Gas Serv- 
ice, two-color folder on ventilation, 
flues, flame adjustment, lighting ovens 





azard-free 
omes 


and fire prevention. 
copies, $20 per 1,000. = 

Available from National Safety . 
Council: 

Take It Home With You, 12 pages, 
3%" x 7%", four colors. Shows the 
industrial worker how he can apply 
safe work practices to family living to 
prevent home accidents. Discusses use 
of ladders, home workshops, tools, 
electrical hazards and other common 
home hazards. Prices 1-9 copies, $.20 
each; 10-99, $.13; 100-999, $.09; 
1,000-4,999, $.069. 

Do-It-Yourself Joe, 4 pages, 6” x 9”. 
Illustrates safety points of various 
home workshop and do-it-yourself 
projects. Single copies free. May be 
reproduced. 

Safety education data sheets are 
available on the following subjects. 
Prices (any selection) 1-9, $.10 each; 
10-99, $.058; 100-999, $.046. 

#6—Cutting Implements, #9— 
Electric Equipment, #15—Hand 
Tools, #16—Nonelectric Household 
Equipment, #20—Cooking and Illu- 
minating Gas, #41—Home Work- 
shops, #68—Do-It-Yourself Safety, 
#78—Amateur Electricians. 

Do’s and Don’ts of Ladder Safety 
for Home and Farm. Illustrated, 8 
page leaflet showing right and wrong 
ways to use ladders—how to carry, 
how to place and how to work from 
ladders. Prices 1-9 copies, $.07 each; 
10-99, $.033; 100 or more, $.02. 

Farm Safety Demonstrations. Con- 
tains outlines for farm safety demon- 
strations on 14 different subjects in- 
cluding repairing faulty plugs, safe 
use and care of knives, stairway safety. 
Prices 1-9 copies, $.30 each; 10-99 
copies, $.21. 

Farm Safe Practice leaflets are 
available on the subjects below. Prices, 
any selection, $.07 each for 1-9 
copies; $.033 for 10-99; 100 or more, 
$.02 each. 

#3 Current Follies, Electricity, 
#32 Safeguarding Home Electric 
Services, #68 Sharp Tools Are Safer 
Tools. 


Are You Safety Conscious? 3-fold, 
6” x 10” leaflet giving a comprehensive 
list of home accident causes in ques- 
tion and answer form. Provides a 
means of determining conditions that 
should be corrected in and around the 
home. Prices 1-9 copies, $.06 each; 
10-99 copies, $.025 each; 100-999, 
$.017; 1,000 or more, $.012. 

Is Your Home Fall Proof?, 6 pages, 
3%” x 8%" is a 30-question quiz on 
the prevention of falls around the 
home. Special sections on protecting 
the family from falls, protecting chil- 
dren and out-of-door falls. Prices 1-9 
copies, $.15 each; 10-99, $.06; 100- 
999, $.035; 1,000-4,999, $.029. 

Note: All prices subject to 10 per cent 
discount to Council members. 
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Visual Aids 


(from page 9) 

Coal Gas (16mm sound motion, black 
and white or colored, running time 8 
minutes, produced in 1952). The un- 
fortunate explosion of the Bagley’s house 
(and Mr. Bagley) emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping coal furnaces clean 
and using them according to instructions. 
Animation used. Available on rental from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Explosion Danger Lurks (16mm, sound 
motion, colored, running time 16 minutes, 
produced in 1952). Calls attention to 
the hazards that exist when domestic hot 
water tanks and heaters become over- 
heated, and emphasizes the safety pre- 
cautions that must be taken in homes 
to avoid injuries from such hazards. 
Available on loan from Byron, Inc., 122 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 
Cleared for television. 

Heating Safety (16mm sound motion, 
black and white or colored, running time 
6 minutes, produced in 1954). Shows 
ways of using portable oil heaters, oil 
stoves and other heating appliances 
safely so that serious accidents, injuries 
and possible deaths may be avoided. De- 
signed for general audiences but of par- 
ticular interest to rural groups. Available 
for purchase or loan from National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Film Library, Bu- 
reau of Communications Research, 13 
E. 37th St., New York 17. Cleared for 
television. & 


Woes of Winter 
(from page 17) 

6. Know how to rescue self and 
others in case the ice would break. 

7. Hooking rides on bumpers of 
cars spells trouble with a capital T. 
Prohibit! 

8. Examine equipment frequently 
to be certain it’s in top condition. 

9. Don’t race or play games on 
public skating rink. Skate in one 
direction around in circles. 

10. Snowballing is fun when 
you’re not the target. Select a speci- 
fic, safe target and aim for that— 
not friends or property. 

11. Respect your physical health. 

Certain references of value to the 
committee are: 


Safety Education Data Sheets, Number 
32 Winter Sports and Number 84 Skiing 
Safety, available for a small fee from 
National Safety Council. 

Ski Safety and First Aid, American 
National Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 

Ski Patrol Manual, National Ski Asso- 
ciation of America, 1130 16th St., Denver 
2, Colo. Price $1.00. Part I has six 
chapters on individual ski safety; Part II 
describes the Ski Patrol systema with a 
chapter on tow and lift safety devices. 

Merit Badge pamphlets: Number 3364 
Skiing and Number 3347 Safety, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. L 
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Living 
the 
Fuller Life 





Senior citizens can now live a more complete, independent life— 


thanks to special aids which compensate for their failing abilities. 


| phi home accidents are a greater 
problem in the over 65 age 
group than in any other. Persons 
over 65 comprise 8.5 per cent of the 
total United States population and 
account for 56 per cent of home fa- 
talities. In contrast the group rank- 
ing second, pre-school age children 
(0 to 4 years), comprise 11.2 per 
cent of the population and have 21 
per cent of the fatal home injuries. 


In addition, home accidents 
among persons over 65 often result 
in non-fatal injuries which are either 
permanent or require a long con- 
valescent period. A recent hospital 
survey discloses that the average stay 
for persons hospitalized by home in- 
juries is 24.1 days as compared to 
4.8 for those under 15 years. 


Reasons for higher frequencies 


Persons in the over 65 age group 
have accidents because they are 
usually less able or willing to: 


1. Perceive the danger—Because 
of failing sensory abilities, they 
do not get the warning signals. 

2. Organize and interpret warn- 
ing signals rapidly—Because of 
slowing mental abilities, they 
cannot decide fast enough 
what to do in a dangerous 
situation. 
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by Doris Mersdorf 


3. Move in a rapid coordinated 
manner—Because of muscular 
and skeletal impairment, they 
often cannot get out of the 
way of recognized danger. 


4. Compensate for physical im- 
pairment—Because they do not 
wish to burden others or to 
admit that they are growing 
older, they do not ask for the 
help they naturally require. 


Programming to prevent accidents 
among the elderly 


Programs for prevention of home 
accidents among the 65 and over 
age group must operate at two levels: 


1. With elderly persons directly 
—to help them help themselves 


2. With those persons who have 
oldcr persons living in their 
homes or have responsibility 
for older persons living else- 
where. 


Both levels of program activity 
should emphasize the need for spe- 
cial environmental aids and personal 
practices which will compensate for 
the impairment of physical, and in 
some cases, mental abilities which 
often accompany the aging process. 


Home safety programs directed to 
the elderly should promote special 


aids and practices in the same man- 
ner as special health measures, now 
generally accepted. Safety precau- 
tions are often most acceptable when 
they stress preserving health and 
independence—staying out of the 
invalid’s bed and wheelchair. Long 
term bed care with the accompany- 
ing dependence and isolation is usu- 
ally more frightening to the elderly 
than death. 


Home safety activities aimed at 
persons responsible for an older per- 
son should emphasize the relativity 
of safe and unsafe conditions to the 
particular physical and mental abili- 
ties of each older person. Care 
should be taken to prevent the over- 
zealous from attempting to “wrap 
all older persons in cotton batting” 
to prevent injury and thus, in a 
sense, prevent their living during this 
period. 


Falls—the major problem 


Falls are the first cause of fatal 
accidental injuries to persons over 
65; the home is the principal loca- 
tion. Falls in the 65 and over group 
account for: 

1. 60 per cent of all types of acci- 

dental deaths for all age groups. 


2. 75 per cent of all fatal falls for all 
age groups. 
(turn page) 
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Tomac Ankle Action Tripod Cane Saftee-Crutshoe Crutch-Eze Hand Grip Tomac Folding Invalid Walker 


Many aids are available to make 
the daily routine of both the older 
person and their families safer and 
easier. Such devices increase the 
older person’s sense of control of 
himself and his environment and 
decrease the amount of time and 
care required by others. 


We have illustrated some of these; 
many more are available. Most can 
be obtained through hospital equip- 
ment and supply houses which handle 
rehabilitation equipment. Consulta- 
tion with the family doctor or a 
physical therapist will aid in choos- 
ing the models best adapted to the 
older person. 


The environmental aids for elderly 
persons discussed here were chosen 
because of their general usefulness. 
Many others are available as well as 
heavy duty models for the obese. 


The Tomac Ankle Action tripod 
cane is a new concept of a crab 
cane. Its three “legs” strongly grip 
irregular surfaces. Flexible rubber 
“ankle” permits feet to grip surface 
firmly while shaft is at any angle. 
The tripod cane can be safely ex- 
tended 30 degrees for patient’s feet. 
The tripod base can be bought sepa- 
rately or with a variety of types of 
canes. 


Persons who use crutches will find 
both the Saftee-Crutshoe and the 
Crutch-Eze hand grip of great use. 
The tread of the crutch tip is de- 
signed to cling tightly to any walk 
or surface (along beaches, loose 





Illustrations are through the courtesy of 
Rehabilitation Products Division of Amer- 
ican Hospital Supply Corporation, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 
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gravel or soft ground.) It will fit 
any standard crutch or walking aid. 
The hand grip clips over the crutch 
handle and can be transferred to 
other crutches. It provides a soft, 
firm hand grip for crutch users. 


The Tomac Folding Invalid 
Walker provides excellent support 
for patients who need help while 
walking. Adaptable to home use, it 
is lightweight and folds compactly 
for storing. The Walker is adjust- 
able for both height and width and 
is available with or without a utility 
basket. It comes in two sizes of 
casters or self leveling metal glides. 


Older persons who have trouble 
bending over often leave their shoe 
laces untied. Flex-O-Lace elastic 
shoe laces enable the individual to 
lace shoes off foot and then slide 
foot in. They are available in black, 
brown and white. Also, for persons 
who have difficulty bending over 
and, who may lose balance when so 
doing, are the Calihorn shoe horn 
18 inches long and the Paulo Pickup 
Stick. The pickup stick has a curled 
hook at one end and a magnetic tip 
on the other. The hooked end is 
useful for picking up papers, ciga- 
rettes, pencils, bottles and other 
articles and the magnetic end will 
pick up steel objects weighing up to 
one-fourth pound. The pickup stick 
becomes a cane by merely removing 
the hook end. It is 35 inches long 
and available in a variety of colors. 


A Pick-Me-Up Polecat is useful 
as an over the bed or over the wheel 
chair support to enable the individ- 
ual to change positions himself. The 
“Pick-Me-Up” bar can be adjusted 


to any position on the vertical pole- 


Elastic Shoe Laces 


cat, can be installed anywhere in the 
home and will not mar or dent floors 
or ceilings. A hidden spring in the 
top facilitates installations. 


A wide variety of supporting rails 
—“grab bars”—are available. Choice 
of installation will depend upon 
whether it is to be for a shower 
and/or a tub installation, whether 
it will be attached to the wall and/or 
floor, and whether it is portable or 
permanent. 


Regardless of the type chosen the 
bars should enable the person to hold 
on at all times while changing, for 
example, from a standing to a sitting 
position. A tub installation should 
have one horizontal portion low 
enough to aid patient rising from 
sitting to standing position. No in- 
stallation should require a long reach 
(i.e. across tub or shower) before 
it is possible to grasp bar. 


Bars installed on or near wall 
should stand out five to seven inches 
from the wall so that patient’s hand 
will not be caught between bar and 
wall. The two permanent installa- 
tions illustrated, one for a shower 
tub combination (38258) and the 
other for a tub only (#8259) in- 
corporate all of these features. 


Where permanent installations are 
not allowed or desired (as in rented 
property) the portable Bollen Life- 
guard is useful. The Lifeguard pro- 
vides two hand grips of steel tubing 
high enough to permit the bather to 
stand erect, stepping into and out 
of the tub. The tubing is covered 
with a coating of rubber for a firm 
grip. The horizontal bar is located 
near the rim of the tub to provide 
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Paulo Pickup Stick 


leverage to help the bather to stand- 
ing position. Heavy cast aluminum 
clamps are rubber lined to prevent 
slipping or marring the tub and they 
hold the supporting members rigid. 
The Lifeguard is available in three 
sizes of clamps, one for roll rim 
tubs, two for square or built in tubs 
(five inches or less across top edge 
and greater than five inches). 


Also, to aid in bathing are bath 
seats. The Self Ease Safety Bathtub 
Seat has a wooden seat with chrome 
plated supports, rubber lined steel 
clamps and an adjustable stool clamp 
to prevent slippage. The Sure-Grip 
bathtub seat is steel with baked on 
white enamel. Sponge rubber pads 
on the flaps insure a firm grip. The 
flaps are hinged to the seat to con- 
form to the taper of the tub. A 
Bollen bath seat, a new model, pro- 
vides a back rest for added support 
and has a height adjustment for the 
seat. 


Although not required by as many 
people as bars and bath seats, toilet 
support rails and means of raising 
the height of the toilet seat are 
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Portable Raised Toilet Seat 
Versamode 
Bollen Bath Seat 
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Pick-Me-Up Polecat 


needed by those who have difficulty 
in changing from a sitting to stand- 
ing position. A wall model safety 
arm rest (not pictured) is easily 
installed, most reasonable in price 
and adequate for all but the very 
heavy patient. The Versamode has 
a three-fold purpose: serves as a 
standard commode chair, as a safety 
rail frame over regular toilet and 
as a mobile chair to move patient 
from bedside to toilet. Made of 
aluminum, it is equipped with grey 
enamel toilet seat and back or with 
porcelain enamel pail and cover. 


The portable raised toilet seat 
easily snaps into place and raises 
the seat four inches for people who 
have difficulty bending to the con- 
ventional height toilet. The unit 
consists of a white enamel wood seat 
ring, four aluminum brackets and 
rubber bumpers. The stainless steel 
shield illustrated with the seat at- 
taches to the seat ring and extends 
to the bowl and can be furnished 
as accessories. 

To prevent falls the following rec- 

(to page 29) 
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Sure Grip Bathtub Seat 








plastic bags endanger babies . . . 


A delegate to the National Safety Congress reported 
a new hazard at one of the Home Safety sessions. It 
seems mothers have been ingeniously using the plastic 
bags from cleaners to put over their babies’ mattresses 
in cribs. But recently a baby was suffocated while 
sleeping on top of such a plastic bag. The flimsy mate- 
rial clings to a baby’s body and has an adhesive effect 
when a child’s breathing brings it close to the face. In 
this case the plastic clung to the child’s nose when it 
inhaled and didn’t fall free—suffocating the baby. 


* * * 


paint sand into steps .. . 


To skidproof concrete porch steps, it has long been 
the custom to sprinkle sand on freshly painted surfaces. 
One homeowner devised a better method. He mixed 
sand directly into the paint. First, thin the paint some- 
what, then mix in fine, clean sand. This will prevent 
thickening too much to apply. Use a shallow container, 
so the brush will reach the bottom to stir the paint. 
Pick up a generous amount of sand with each brushful 
and stir the mixture vigorously every few minutes. 
Ed. Note: When pouring new concrete, brush the sur- 
face with a stiff broom instead of using a steel trowel 
for finishing. The trowel makes the surface too slick. 


* * 


tips for old age housing .. . 


Safety precautions were a major consideration in the 
plans recently presented for moderate housing projects 
for elderly persons in Connecticut. The state commission 
on services for elderly persons sent recommendations to 
local housing authorities, redevelopment officials, mayors 
and town managers. 


Among the recommended design features are non- 
skid floors, electrical cooking equipment, counter-height 
ovens and electric outlets set two feet off the floor. They 
suggest that no ceiling fixtures be installed, since they 
require the use of ladders for replacing bulbs. A night 
light between bedroom and bathroom and grab bars 
in bath tub or shower are also recommended. Doors 
are to be three feet wide to accommodate wheel chairs. 
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The commission said the housing projects built on a 
non-profit basis should be situated near shopping, 
churches, movies, parks and clinics. 

* * * 


telephone and tell-a-woman.. . 

Operation Telephone was a campaign undertaken by 
the Richland (Wash.) Women’s Club to help people 
plan a way of escape from their homes in case of fire. 

With the assistance of the fire department, the mem- 
bers cut up telephone books and pasted the pages on 
sheets large enough to write comments from people 
called. Operation Telephone contacted 3,000 people 
and the community became quite aware of the danger 
of fires. Conversations were brief, emphasizing two 
points: they reminded the people of fire prevention 
week and they asked them to plan a means of escape 
from their homes in case of fire. If the party requested, 
the members were ready with suggestions for his home. 

S @& ¢ 


a true safety service ... 

A unique film about the Cleveland (Ohio) Poison 
Control Center was produced recently by station KYW- 
TV. The unique part was not the film itself, which 
is a kinescope of a 30 minute TV show, but the story 
behind the film. The station’s producers came to the 
advisory committee of the poison center and asked 
if they could produce a program concerning the prob- 
lem of poisoning in the home and the operation of 
the center. The station footed the entire bill, hired 
the actors and actresses and furnished all props. As a 
final service it gave the program the 7 o’clock to 7:30 
time on a Friday evening. 

* * + 


know your A B C’s on fires . 

Every home has a number of fire estinguishers. The 
most important of course is water, the best kind of 
extinguishing agent for a Class A fire in combustible 
material like cloth, paper or wood. This type must be 
thoroughly wetted down. Remember the association of 
A with wAter and pAper. For Class B fires, which must 
be smothered by cutting off the oxygen, there is a 
mental reminder of B with Burning liquids, such as 
oil and grease, for which Baking soda is an excellent 
extinguisher. (Keep several boxes around the house and 
one always near the stove.) Class C fires, the least fre- 
quent, originate from live electrical wires in appliances 
and switches. Here too a non-conducting agent must be 
used like Carbon dioxide in baking soda gas to cut the 
oxygen. * %* ¢ 


new gas range ruling . . . 

The American Gas Association will require complete 
automatic ignition on gas ranges after January 1, 1959 
in order for the range to receive the AGA seal of ap- 
proval. Automatic ignition for top burners has been 
required in the past. Approximately 23 per cent of all 
gas ranges sold last year had automatic ignition. A 
survey showed that gas companies favor the regulation 
for these reasons: increased safety, improved modernity, 
more sales appeal and greater user convenience. 
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Study Reveals the Whys and Hows of 


STAIRWAY § 


by Joseph A. Miller and Merle L. Esmay L 


Aree field study of 
100 home stairway fall accidents 
was made to determine the specific 
nature and actual causes of falls. 
Each accident was investigated 
through a personal interview and 
detailed examination of the™stairs. 
Information gathered included ap- 
parent cause of fall, contributing 
factors, type of construction and 
measurements of treads and risers, 
and uniformity of steps. 


The accidents were taken largely 
from hospital emergency room rec- 
ords. In this way stairways which 
were involved in serious accidents 
were selected, and thus would most 
likely have the highest accident po- 
tential. Injuries were sustained by 
90 per cent of the people involved 
and at least 65 per cent required 
doctor’s attention. 


Ninety-five of the 100 falls investi- 
gated occurred in Ingham County, 
Mich. A limit between 15 and 65 
years of age was set in order to in- 
clude people who would most likely 
have the physical competencies to 
ascend or descend stairs. 


Findings 

Age: The expectancy of stairway 
falls did not increase with the age 
of the people. The greatest number 





Joseph Miller is a graduate assistant and 
Merle Esmay a professor of agricultural 
engineering at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


*Reference: C. J. Velz and F. M. Hemp- 
hill, University of Michigan, School of 
Public Health, Investigation and Applica- 
tion of Home Injury Survey Data. 
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of falls occurred between the ages 
of 30 to 45. 


Time: High accident periods oc- 
curred at mid-morning, mid-after- 
noon and early evening. The first 
two peaks suggest times of greatest 
household activities for which the 
housewife would use stairs. The third 
peak suggests the time of greatest 
indoor activity for the entire house- 
hold. At this time the number of 
falls by males and females was about 
equal. The majority (81 per cent) 
of all falls investigated was by 
women. 


Types of Houses: The stairway 
falls investigated occurred 79 per 
cent in single family dwellings, 10 
per cent in apartment homes (one 
apartment upstairs, one downstairs) , 
6 per cent in apartment houses and 
5 per cent in duplexes. Seventy-one 
per cent of the dwellings were owned 
by the person who fell or his family. 


The physical characteristics of the 


100 stairways were compared with 
409 stairways on which Velz and 
Hemphill, University of Michigan*, 
reported in 1953. As these stairways 
may be assumed to represent a cross- 
section of Michigan stairways where 
falls have not necessarily occurred, 
they form a basis with which to com- 
pare the stairways where accidents 
did occur in Michigan. 


Slope: It has long been thought 
that more accidents occur on steep 
stairways. A comparison of the re- 
sults of these two studies does not 
bear out this theory. Not only were 
the average slopes of both groups the 
same, but also the slope distributions 
were essentially identical. This indi- 
cates that there is no connection 
between the slopes of stairways and 
the number of falls that occur on 
them. 


Landings: Some have expressed 
the opinion that more falls occur on 
long, unbroken flights than on those 
which have landings mid-way. This 
theory also was not upheld. Velz 
and Hemphill report that straight 
stairways and those with landings 
exist in houses in approximately 
equal numbers. 

Fig. 1 indicates that more falls oc- 
cur on stairways which have landings 
than on straight ones. One possible 
reason is that outside entrances were 
found at many of these landings. 
This would suggest that these stair- 
ways receive considerably more use 
and would also have greater accident 
potential due to such factors as wet 
feet and loose rugs. 


Winders: Another interesting point 
shown by Fig. 1 is that stairways 


Fig. 1 Stairway Types on which Falls Occurred 
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which included winding turns 

wedge-shaped steps) made up only 
10 per cent of the stairways on which 
falls had occurred. This compares 
exactly with the percentage found 
by Velz and Hemphill. Only 3 per 
cent of the falls investigated actually 
originated on wedge-shaped steps. 
Therefore, it seems that no more 
falls occur on stairways with winding 
turns than on the other stairway 
types. This may be due to the fact 
that people are more alert when 
using wedge-shaped steps. 

Non-uniformity: A condition prev- 
alent on the stairs where falls had 
occurred was the lack of uniformity 
of treads, risers and nosings. A non- 
uniformity in treads, risers or both, 
of equal to or greater than one-half 
inch from the average for each stair- 
way was found in 75 per cent of 
the cases. A similar non-uniformity 
of equal to or greater than one inch 
was found in 45 per cent. 

The average variations for the fall 
stairways were 1.3 inches for riser 
heights, noses 0.9 inches and tread 
widths 0.6 inch. Since a slight varia- 
tion in walking surface can cause 
a person to stumble or mis-step, this 
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great variation in step measurement 
might well be an important cause of 
stairway falls. 

Velz and Hemphill reported 15 
per cent non-uniformity on all stairs 
while 75 per cent non-uniformity 
was found on the accident stairways. 

Cause of Falls: Slipping was re- 
sponsible for more than twice as 
many falls as any other cause. Miss- 
ing a step and losing balance were 
the next most frequent causes. These 
three causes accounted for about 34 
of all falls. 


Eight per cent of the victims had 
not even intended to use the stair- 
way. Some fell while attempting to 
find the bathroom in the dark and 
others by hurriedly opening doors 
by mistake which swung directly over 
the top steps. 

Of the contributing factors shown 
in Fig. 2, hurrying was most fre- 
quent and arms full was next. Sur- 
prisingly, loose coverings were listed 
as a cause in only 6 per cent and 
obstructions in only 3 per cent of 


the falls. 
Slipping: Since slipping was most 


frequent, a further study of the types 
of tread surfaces on these stairways 


Left: Fig. 2 Factors contributing to 
stairway falls investigated. Above: 
Fig. 3 Proportion of slipping falls on 
various materials as compared with 
the expected number of falls, based 


was made. The proportions of vari- 
ous types of stair tread surfaces in 
all accident causes were compared to 
the proportions of tread surfaces 
found in stairs where people slipped. 
(See Fig. 3) Considerable differences 
were found in frequencies of slipping 
falls on treads with paint, varnish 
and rubber mats. Varnish was more 
than twice as conducive to slipping 
as was paint. 

In addition, rubber mats were 
nearly twice as prone to slipping as 
paint. Rubber mats have long been 
prescribed as a guard against slip- 
ping, so this was hard to accept. 
However, the rubber mats on many 
of the stairways investigated were 
worn smooth and shiny and had a 
relatively hard finish. Nearly 5 per 
cent of these mats were insecurely 
fastened. The only surface on which 
fewer falls occurred than on paint 
was bare wood. This indicates that 
none of the coverings or finishes 
commonly applied to wooden stair 
treads improve their resistance to 
slipping. 

Handrails: Handrails were present 
on only 10 per cent fewer accident 
stairways than on non-accident stair- 
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SEVERITY OF INJURY ADMISSION 
| | | | Perma- 
| | —— nently _ | Not 
| _rarily | disabling Not | Hospi- hospi- 
ACCIDENT TYPE AND OBJECT | TOTAL Minor | disabling | or fatal stated talized talized 
pe Fee or ree 1,620 1,089 442 8 81 109 1,511 
ENS 9. ns Man ends es 004 5860 476 313 143 4 16 46 430 
Falling on walking surface due to 
slipping or tripping on:........... 317 218 87 3 9 27 290 
Floor (other than wet, greasy or 
eS RS EAs BE ARS Sot 92 i 76 13 1 2 4 88 
EES aR SR AEP OG Ere eee 59 38 16 2 3 8 51 
Sidewalk, street or ground......... 46 | 33 13 2 44 
AM OE CONNIE 6 <i. c me e.dae bse ocdsce 22 12 10 3 19 
ee Or emer GOs od. 3 ci asec 16 7 9 3 13 
Bathtub or shower...............| ae 7 3 | 9 
Furniture or household appliance... | e 4 5 3 1 9 
Mobiles sot $05 ce ore reeens | 6 | 4 1 1 1 5 
oo EE EE OTE a 2 3 1 4 
Other object or object not specified. | 52. || 34 16 2 4 48 
PE on co.s 6 o34% von hens Gas 141 88 45 1 7 15 126 
0 0 Ra ere re rerer ey 63 46 14 3 4 59 
ON RE PL Vereen re ere 15 6 9 2 13 
Bicycle or children’s vehicle....... | 12 8 4 2 10 
Porch .......--.ssccecesccesese| 9 6 2 1 1 8 
NIE GUND Sas tie ,0 264. wis. oweeware 7 3 4 2 5 
Playground equipment ........... Gi 4 1 4 1 4 2 
I MR no 5 6 orn 5 0 Ale a oa: 6- 0 29 18 8 1 2 29 
Falling due to acute physiological 
MME Shlor0.a 2:5 Sad to wae sles gid | 9 2 7 4 5 
Falling due to being pushed by 
SEE DONNER 55 > 5 5 von ee ccs baa ee 9 5 4 | 9 
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ways. Also, fewer of the handrails 
present on the accident stairways 
extended over the entire length. In 
only 28 per cent of the cases were 
handrails present on the portion of 
the stairway where the fall origi- 
nated. Handrails were not installed 
at the recommended height of from 
31 to 32 inches above the tread 
nosing on 77 per cent of the accident 
stairways which did have handrails. 

Light: Fifty-six per cent of the 
stairways where falls occurred were 
not considered to be well lighted as 
compared to 25 per cent of the stair- 
ways where falls had not occurred. 
This would indicate that poor light- 
ing was often a contributing factor. 
It was indicated (Fig. 2) by the 
individual falling as a contributing 
factor inf only 10 per cent of the 
cases. Poor lighting was caused by 
a combination of (1) poorly located 
light switches, (2) insufficient artifi- 
cial light intensity, (3) improperly 
located lights, and (4) inadequate 
natural light. . 
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"YOU KNOW WHY THERE ARE SO MANY 


ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME ? BECAUSE THEY 


MAKE THE CUPBOARDS TOO HIGH J” 



























The latest figures available, prepared by the 
National Safety Council Statistics Department. 


— safety program planners 
can determine how their com- 


munity compares with the national 
experience by using the figures be- 
low. The table shows the trend in 
death rates based on 100,000 popu- 
lation for the first quarter—January, 
February and March—of the past 
three years. The total death rate 
decreased probably because the rate 
for falls decreased substantially while 
the other rates changed only slightly. 
The rate for fire deaths varied. 


Trends in 
First Quarter Home Death Rates* 
1958 1957 1956 
PE a siavianiainhod 17.8 18.1 19.0 
ere PP ree iat ‘Eee Joe.t 
Fire burns, and other 
deaths associated with 


ee a3 48 230 
Mechanical suffocation 1.1 ‘ie is 
Poison gases ........ 10 08 09 
oo rrr 0.5 O06 0.6 
Poisons, solid or liquid 0.4 0.4 0.5 
Other and unspecified. 2.0 1.9 1.9 


*Deaths per 100,000. poputaticn. 


The total number of home deaths 
dropped from 7,900 in 1956 to 7,700 





in 1957. The total remained the 
same in 1958—7,700—even though 
the population increased about 2 
per cent. 

Applying the national rates to the 
local population will give an ex- 
pected death total for each type of 
accident, if the local experience is 
similar to the national. These death 
totals can be helpful in deciding 
what program areas to stress during 
the winter quarter. 


The Latest Figures 


1958 1957 Change 
August 8,000 8,300 % 
Eight Months 59,300 62,600 —5% 


Accidental deaths in August num- 
bered approximately 8,000, or 4 per 
cent less than in 1957. There were 
decreases in motor-vehicle and home 
accident fatalities, an increase in 
work, and no change in public non- 
motor-vehicle. 

The eight-month death total was 
59,300, a reduction of 5 per cent 
from last year. Each class showed a 
decrease from 1957 with the greatest 
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improvement recorded in motor- 


vehicle deaths. 


Home Deaths 


Deaths from home accidents to- 
taled about 1,700, or 200 fewer than 
in August a year ago. 

The eight-month death total was 
17,600, a reduction of 3 per cent 
from 1957. Most of the decrease 
occurred in falls but deaths from 
firearms accidents also were down. 
Small increases were reported in 
poisonings, burns and mechanical 
suffocation deaths. Increases were 
reported in deaths of children under 
5 years of age and young people 15 
to 24 years old. Other age groups 
showed decreases with the greatest 
improvement noted for persons 65 
years old and older. 


Public Deaths 
Public non-motor-vehicle deaths in 
August numbered about 1,900—no 
change from 1957. 
Deaths during the eight months 
(to page 28) 
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AuousT 3,500 3,490 - 5% AuGusT 1,200 1,100 + 9% AuGusT 1,900 1,900 ° auousT 1,700 1,900 -11% 
EIGHT MONTHS 22,880 24,440 - 6% HIGHT MONTHS 8,900 9400 - 7% EIGHT MONTHS 12,000 12,500 - 4% EIGHT MONTHS 17,600 18,200 - 3% 
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CO and You, published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Public Health Service. 


Introduced to health departments 
for educational use, this brochure 
was designed for the lay public and 
community groups. The eight page 
pamphlet discusses carbon monoxide 
poisoning, including the following 
topics: CO gives no warning, why 
this gas is dangerous, how people 
react to CO, when and how CO 
poisoning occurs, how to prevent 
CO accidents in the home and in 
the car and first aid for CO poison- 
ings. 

Copies are available at $5 per 
hundred from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Government and Housing by Edward 
C. Banfield and Morton Grodzins. 


Persons concerned with programs 
of urban development, neighborhood 
rehabilitation, housing, local and 
metropolitan government, race rela- 
tions and planning will find chal- 
lenging and provocative ideas to 
inspire new thinking in the relation- 
ship between problems of metropoli- 
tan government and housing. 


This book is the first in a series 
of American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) 
volumes. ACTION recently com- 
pleted a research study of the im- 
pediments to better housing. The 
ACTION series is the result of this 
study. 


The first volume places heavy em- 
phasis on what most people con- 
cerned with housing see as_ the 
impediments to improved housing. 
What needs to be done to improve 
the governmental structure to increase 
the supply of adequate housing forms 
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the basis of the discussion. The book 
is 177 pages; cost $6.50. 

Rental Housing by Louis Winnick 
is the second volume in the series. 
This discussion explains why private 
investment in new apartments has 
declined and what can be done to 
encourage a renewed flow of invest- 
ments. It assesses the extent to which 
market forces will perpetuate or re- 
verse this trend in the future. This 
volume is 290 pages; cost $8.50. 

Six additional volumes are planned. 
All are available from McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Fire—What Would You Do?, pub- 
lished by the Channing L. Bete Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. 

This “scriptographic booklet” of 
16 pages for groups interested in fire 
prevention materials, covers a wide 
range of topics. Included are a de- 
scription of various kinds of fire and 
how to fight them, the danger spots 
in the average home, first aid treat- 
ment and types of fire extinguishers. 
Cleverly illustrated in two colors, 
each page can be absorbed at a 
glance. The back cover is blank for 
imprinting. 

Single copies—$.25; per 1,000— 
$.08 each. Write the publisher. 
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Senior Citizens and Fire Safety, pro- 
duced by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

This programming kit is designed 
to help prevent accidents in the 65 
and over age group. The kit contains 
suggested program features, a short 
speech on this subject, suggestions 
for a panel discussion including the 
number of members needed, recom- 
mended props and points to be cov- 
ered and a “Senior Safety Check 
List.” 









All on loose sheets, the kit in addi- 
tion offers suggested news releases 
for radio or newspapers. The cover 
of the kit opens flat and can be used 
as a poster publicizing the meetings. 
Produced for women’s clubs, this kit 
is applicable to any group interested 
in accident prevention. 


Single kits on a one-to-a-club basis 
are available free of charge from 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York 38. 
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Accidental Injury Statistics, produced 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. 


A publication for health depart- 
ments and persons concerned with 
accident prevention contains a series 
of charts, graphs and other facts 
on injuries and deaths in the United 
States. The figures are based on 
National Health Survey data col- 
lected in household interviews, on 
statistics provided by the Office of 
Vital Statistics and on information 
from other accident injury studies. 


General categories include statis- 
tics on non-fatal injuries, leading 
causes of death, trends in accidental 
deaths during a 50 year period, types 
of accidents and the relationship of 
accidents to marital status and place 
of residence. Figures are broken 
down into age groups and sex. Facts 
on deaths from various types of acci- 
dents are also presented for each 
state. 

Single copies are available free of 
charge from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Questions and Answers about Legis- 
lation for Hazardous Substances by 
Committee on Toxicology, American 
Medical Association. 


In question and answer form this 
15 page booklet offers information 
concerning the provisions of the 
“Uniform Hazardous Substances 
Act” in comparison with other tenta- 
tive legislative measures proposed for 
the labeling of chemical products. 


Limited number of copies are 
available from the American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago, II. 






FASHIONS 
LEAST 
BECOMING 


F Yorneeied of the latest fashions— 
the vogue in first aid fashions, 
that is—was recently presented to 
a few organizations in Milwaukee, 
Wis. The model, designer and nar- 
rator were employees of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. who applied their 
on-the-job safety training to spread- 
ing safety “know-how” in the home. 

The following are excerpts from 
the fashion show skit: * 

“First we bring you the ever popu- 
lar ‘Sling Sleeve.’ This is really not 
a new idea—this sleeve has been 
worn off and on over the years by 
people with broken arms, broken 
wrists and broken collar bones. Next 
we feature the ‘off the shoulder’ 
neckline. You will notice how care- 
fully this is draped over the one 
shoulder—and down around the 
body—covering the chest or back. 
This fashion is generally worn only 
by the very daring individual, the 
individual who doesn’t mind violat- 
ing safety practices, the person who 
is willing to sacrifice comfort and 
well being for the sake of fashion. 
These people usually wear it with 
chest or back wounds. 

“Now for those of you who do 
not care especially for the off the 
shoulder and plunging necklines, we 
have something quite different—the 
high collar. Please note how it forces 
the chin up. Looks a little uncom- 
fortable, doesn’t it? But it does hide 
those ugly neck wounds. 

“Next we have the latest in cum- 
merbunds. This one we are putting 
on the model is wider than most, but 
is considered quite appropriate if 


*The complete fashion show script can 
be obtained by writing the Wisconsin 
Telephone News, 722 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee. 
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Far from ‘“‘smart’’—model wears 
the latest in first aid fashions. 





worn with wounds of the abdomen 
or thorax. They can be obtained in 
narrow widths for broken ribs. The 
cummerbunds are available in sev- 
eral materials. 

“Accessories always play an im- 
portant part in our appearance. To- 
day we will show you two of the 
more popular items. Gloves: This 
one is the full mitt or open hand 
type and is generally worn to cover 
a dressing of considerable size as in 
the case of extensive burns from 
kitchen fires. This glove also comes 
in the special one finger style to be 
used in the case of less serious cuts 
and wounds from sharp knives. We 
must admit that all of these are quite 
unhandy for everyday wear while 
doing dishes, dressing or knitting. 

“There are many more first aid 
fashions we could show you. They 
all seem to be year round fashions. 
Interestingly enough, these styles are 
worn by men as well as women— 
and by children. They are easily 
obtained through accidents—avail- 
able everywhere—on the highway 
and at home. Frankly, we do not 
recommend any of these styles. But 
the decision is entirely in your hands. 
We believe accident fashions are 
passé, because safety is the smartest. 
The Safety Habit is becoming to 
everyone.” 

Throughout the fashion show the 
model was clothed in the various 
“fashions” being described, until at 
the end—practically covered with 
bandages—she leans dejectedly on 
her crutches. . 











facts, figures 


and trends 


(from page 26) 

totaled approximately 12,000, a de- 
crease of 4 per cent from last year. 
This reduction occurred despite the 
fact that changes in the definition 
of Home have reclassified some cases 
to Public. There were decreases in 
deaths from burns, drownings and 
falls and increases in deaths from 
transportation and firearms acci- 
dents. Aside from a small increase 
in deaths of young people 15 to 24 
years old, each age group showed a 
reduction from 1957 with the largest 
change recorded for children under 
5 years of age. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


There were approximately 3,500 
deaths from motor-vehicle accidents 
in August, or 5 percent fewer than 
last year. Compared to 1956, it was 
a reduction of only 1 per cent. 

Deaths during the eight months 
totaled 22,880, or 6 per cent less 
than a year ago. The eight-month 
death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles is not available at this time, 
but the seven-month rate was 5.1, a 
reduction of 9 per cent from 5.6 in 
1957. 

Reporting cities with populations 
of more than 10,000 had a decrease 
of 14 per cent for August and 5 per 
cent for the eight-month period. 


Work Accidents 


Deaths from work accidents in 
August totaled 1,200, or 100 more 
than last year. The total for eight 
months was 8,900, a reduction of 7 
per cent from 1957. 

The August frequency rate per 
million man-hours in 18 sectional 
accident prevention contests con- 
ducted by the National Safety Coun- 
cil was 5.09, a decrease of 11 per 
cent from last year. The August 
rate for plants in community council 
contests was 5.74, also down 11 per 
cent. The eight-month rate in sec- 
tional contests was 5.04, a reduction 
of 6 per cent from 1957; in com- 
munity council contests the rate was 
4.69, a decrease of 15 per cent. & 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
(from page 4) 

myself representing the national organization. This in- 
spiring work, with the added challenge of advancement, 


gives our volunteers a heartwarming feeling of achieve- 
ment and satisfaction. 





Mrs. Joseph W. Still, assistant national director, 
office of volunteers, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pi, Sola ie RECRUIT VOLUNTEERS for any 

volunteer service, there are two 
major aspects to consider: the poten- 
tial sources and the method of reach- 
ing them. 





Some sources are: families and 
friends of volunteers and paid staff, 
fund raisers, organizations such as the 
YMCA and the YMHA, retired men and women 
reached through personnel departments, local govern- 
ment employees, women’s clubs and organizations, 
veterans groups, housing projects, civic and service 
groups, volunteer bureaus, businessmen’s clubs and 
organizations, special interest groups (labor, Negro, 
farm, foreign language, and religious), schools and col- 
leges—both students and faculty members, Welcome 
Wagon and hobby groups. Shut-ins and people in 
homes for the handicapped and aged can help with 
administrative work by addressing envelopes, writing 
announcements of meetings and training courses, keep- 
ing records, and telephoning people to remind them of 
meetings or to get substitutes when volunteers are 
unable to take an assignment. 

Some methods for reaching potential volunteers: 
personal letters, newspaper articles, radio and TV 
announcements, displays, speakers, sponsored ads, church 
and club bulletins, movies, leaflets, bookmarks for distri- 
bution by libraries. and through special mailings and 
bulletin board announcements. 

Today, volunteer service is a big business, but it is not 
a monopoly. However, the competition for volunteers is 
intense and requires agencies to do a more careful 








analysis of their programs, and to find ways of presenting 
their needs and attracting the right type of volunteer 
for the right job. 

One reason for the great upsurge in volunteer service 
is that administrators have learned the value of volun- 
teers as public relations representatives. Administrators 
of mental hospitals, for example, learned that the 
volunteers talked about the overcrowded facilities, the 
lack of staff and the pitiable condition of the patients. 
This kind of talk helped to influence community action. 

Turnover in volunteer work is a barometer useful for 
measuring many factors in a program. A certain amount 
of dissatisfaction is essential to progress—it is the burr 
under the saddle. But too much turnover is a danger 
signal. And so is too little turnover. People who remain 
in their volunteer jobs too long tend to indulge in empire 
building and concentrate more on maintaining a position 
than on the activities of the organization. One way 
around this problem is to appoint volunteers for a 
particular length of time, such as one year, to let them 
know that at the end of that year they will be evaluated, 
and that one of the points in that evaluation will be how 
well they have developed leaders who could eventually 
take over their job. 


Hidden Costs of Volunteer Service 


Volunteer service is not “free help.” Although the 
volunteers don’t get paid, there are other costs. A quali- 
fied staff is needed to develop training materials. Visual 
aids are a big item in training budgets. A training 
manual, for example, requires costs of writing, designing, 
printing and distribution. Recruitment materials and 
ideas must be developed and disseminated. These days, 
just the costs of handling correspondence are enormous. 

There must be someone to plan the work of the 
volunteers, schedule them, and supervise them. Another 
expense in volunteer service is recognition items such as 
pins and certificates and special recognition ceremonies. 


And this last point can not be stressed too highly. 
Knowing how to praise and when to praise is a skill 
every chairman needs. For the volunteers, thanks and 
appreciation are one form of reward for their effort as 
are promotions and special assignments. One of the 
subtlest forms of recognition is sound planning for the 
use of the volunteer’s line. a 





LIVING FULLER LIFE 


(from page 21) 


room), c. point out all new 
arrangements of furniture. lifting. 


requiring climbing, bending or 


ommendations can be made for per- 
sons having: 


. 
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Failing eyesight—a. increase 
lighting facilities so that any 
area being entered can be 
lighted first, b. remove slipping 
and tripping hazards (low 
furniture, throw rugs, toys) 
from general traffic areas of 
home (hallways, centers of 






Decreased muscular and skele- 
tal strength in coordination— 
a. install support rails on all 
stairs, near bathtub, shower 
and toilet, b. adjust seat height 
of their chairs so that feet can 
be placed flat on floor with 
upper and lower leg forming 
90 to 100 degree angle at knee, 
c. eliminate household duties 


3. Impairment of circulatory 


nervous systems—a. install sup- 
port rails as in 2 (above), 
b. provide easily accessible 
storage (between hip and eye 
level) to eliminate climbing 
and bending, c. avoid rapid 
changes of position particularly 
from lying or sitting to stand- 
ing. a 
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New York, N. Y. 


I don’t believe I have ever seen 
such a large quality of excellent 
home safety educational material in 
such a small package. Needless to 
say, we especially appreciated the 
page devoted to the Junior Fire 
Marshal program. Thanks and 
congratulations on an excellent pub- 
lication. 


James M. Donovan, Jr. 
Communications Counselors Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 


We are delighted with the gun 
safety coverage in the current issue 
of the Home Sarety Review, and 
we certainly appreciate the generous 
mention of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation in connection with it. 

Among our new gun safety items 
is a home firearms safety check list 
in which your readers might be in- 
terested. This was devised specifi- 
cally for the Safety Good Turn of 
the Boy Scouts of America, but we 
plan to make it a regular item. 


Stanley A. Mate 
National Rifle Association 


Washington, D. C. 


It certainly gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to pass along our com- 
pliments for the splendid coverage 
of firearms safety in the fall issue. 
Not only does the article, “Shoot for 
Safety” get across the facts and 
proper principles of safety with fire- 
arms but the article by John Inman 
is a classic example of how a local 
club can make a fine contribution in 
this field within its own community. 


C. Richard Rogers 
National Rifle Association 
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Washington, D. C. 


Home Sarety Review I think is 
a very creditable issue. Certainly 
you have covered a wide range of 
safety angles although I wonder how 
“shoot for safety” could be grouped 
with the home. 


You have made a good start in a 

tough field. 
Louis Fisher 
National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association 


No “Fishy” Story 
Gobles, Mich. 


I’ve had something happen that 
you might want to warn others 
against. I thought the sill of the 
picture window in our kitchen an 
ideal place for the goldfish bowl. 
While having breakfast one morning 
we noticed smoke coming from one 
of the chairs. The sunshine coming 
through the fish bowl had melted 
the plastic of the chair and burned 
quite a good sized hole in it. 


I shutter to think what might 
have happened if we had been away 
from home. I’ve seen some pretty 
glass articles placed on window sills 
so the rays of the sun would cast 
the colors through the room—but 
really what a danger they bring. 


Ethyl Baas 
Home Economics 
Extension Group 


Bomb Those Wasps 
Cleveland, Ohio 


So some of your readers have 
problems getting rid of wasps and 
their nests! Might I volunteer some 
personal experience along this line? 





While painting the trim on my 
home this past fall I was forced to 
eliminate at least four wasps’ nests. 
To do this I used an ordinary house- 
hold bug bomb. I suffered no wasps’ 
stings, concentrated attacks or the 
like. I strongly recommend _ this 
household insecticide as the best de- 
fense in eliminating troublesome 
wasps and their nests. 


Walter H. Proegler 
Morrison Products, Inc. 


Nose Bleed Cures from India 


Amritsar, India 


In the National Safety News, 
May, 1958, we have read about 
pinching the sides of the nose to 
stop bleeding. In India we make the 
person sit up and pour cold water 
on his head which trickles down to 
the nose and this is continued for 
two to three minutes. This stops 
the bleeding in more than 90 per 
cent of the cases. 


Some persons get attacks of nose 
bleeding at frequent intervals and 
in most cases, interval application of 
mustard oil proves very efficacious. 
This is done by dipping the right 
hand thumb and finger in this oil 
and closing the nostrils with these 
and simultaneously trying to breath 
in through the nose thereby creating 
suction. This suction takes two or 
three droplets of oil into the nose 
right up to the delicate membrane 
and lubricates it. The membrane 
so lubricated does not puncture and 
prevents frequently recurring, nose 
bleeds. 


Then there are a few cases of 
what may be called pernicious nose 
bleeds which are not controllable by 
the above oil treatment. In such 
cases a few drops of blood are taken 
out of a vein at the arm elbow. This 
is of course a minor surgical opera- 
tion which can not be included in 
the home emergency booklet, but 
after such operations nose bleeds 
never recur. 


These methods have stood the test 
of time from pre-historic periods and 
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are reliable and we suggest their 
inclusion in the next reprinting of 
your home emergency booklet. 


Jag Raj 
Co-operative Assurance Co., Ltd. 


To Stop Child Falls 


St. Paul, Minn. 


I have been going over much of 
the material that has been sent to 
me by the Home Safety Division. I 
re-read an article on falls which 
included children falling from win- 
dows. That together with a local 
report of a child falling from. a 
second story window, made me feel 
that my solution to this problem 
might be helpful to others. 


My granddaughter came to live 
with me about five years ago when 
she was one year old. As time went 
by her antics made one think that 
Darwin may have been right. Some- 
thing had to be done. 





I went to a hardware store and 
purchased red and white plastic 
picket fencing. I sawed off the pieces 
on each end that were to be put 
into the ground and screwed them 
to the window frames. Doubtless, 
this plastic would not have pre- 
vented a fall if there was much force 
behind it (however, it’s quite pli- 
able) but psychologically perhaps, it 
brought about the desired result, as 
she never went near the windows. 


Mrs. Hermione M. Schmidt 
Business and Professional 
Women’s Assn. 
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@ Source: Sased on reports from State Vital Statistics Offices, 1955 and 1956. 


This chart shows the monthly 
variations in three important types 
of home accidents: falls, fires and 
burns, and firearms. These three 
types account for more than 70 per 
cent of all home accident deaths. 

From the chart it is easy to see 
that both falls and fire burns reach 
their peak during winter months. 

Another study of death certificates 
from 16 states in 1952-53 indicated 
that the peaks for home deaths oc- 
curred in December, January and 
February. In this study, of a total 
of 4,410 deaths from falls 383 oc- 
curred in January, only 286 in July 
and again 388 in December. Deaths 
from fires and burns followed closely 
the curve in the chart. 

The significance of falls in the 
total picture of home accident deaths 
varies widely from region to region. 


The table on this page illustrates this 
fact clearly. Thus falls account for 
62.1 per cent of the total deaths in 
Northeastern states, 56.6 per cent in 
North Central, and only 37.6 per 
cent in Southern states. Note, too, 
from the table that the proportion 
of poison gas deaths varies all the 
way from 1.7 per cent in the South 
to 7.1 per cent in the Northwest. 


Information such as this is of spe- 
cial importance to local home safety 
committees. The lesson it teaches is 
that it is not safe to generalize on 
the basis of national figures. For 
effective local planning it is neces- 
sary to know local figures. Whether 
your committee wishes to emphasize 
falls or fires this quarter may well 
depend upon how far north or south 
your community lies from the well- 
known Mason-Dixon line. 





HOME ACCIDENT DEATHS, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT AND REGION 





Type of Accident 























_— wade a | Fire | Mech. | Firearms | Poison | Polson | Other 
Total deaths, 1955.28,000 14,000 5,400 1,200 1,100 1,050 800 4,450 
Percentage of total. 100.0 50.0 19.3 4.3 3.9 3.7 2.9 15.9 
Percent distribution by region: 
ee EE OTE Oe 100.0 37.6 28.5 7.6 6.8 4.4 1.7 11.5 
Northeast ........ 100.0 62.1 15.5 3.1 1.3 2.3 3.4 10.8 
North Central .... 100.0 56.6 17.6 5.2 3.4 2.6 3.1 9.9 
Southwest ....... 100.0 38.0 21.4 5.0 6.2 3.6 2.4 21.6 
Mountain ........ 100.0 47.0 14.7 5.9 7.1 4.4 4.7 14.4 
Northwest ....... 100.0 48.1 21.8 3.5 2.8 3.7 7.1 12.0 





Source: Reports to the National Safety Council from State Vital Statistics Offices. 
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Its New... 


HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Non-Slip 
Bathtub 
Strips 


Resilient non-slip strips 
have adhesive backing for 
application in bathtubs and 
showers. The tough, textured 


rubber surface is an aid to 
prevent slipping and falling in the bath, according to 


the manufacturer. 

The Slip-X package contains 10 strips which can be 
placed in an attractive pattern. A plastic protective 
liner is peeled off to expose the pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive. The pattern is then firmly rolled with any 
round bottle. The company claims the strips are not 
harmed by detergents, soap or water and are kept clean 
by ordinary cleaning methods. 


Slip-X Safety Treads, P. O. Box 581, Springfield, Ill. 


First Aid 
Kits 


Two new wall- 
mounted first aid 
kits would be handy 
in home workshops or bathrooms. The kits are made of 
heavy gauge steel and contain only the most important 
surgical dressings and medications. They are easily 
mounted on any wall but also are equipped with a 
carrying handle so they can be moved from the perma- 
nent location when needed. Suggested for use in cars, 


or for taking on camping trips. 


A. E. Halperin Co., Inc., 75-87 Northampton St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Safety 
Glasses 


Translucent plas- 
tic is used in these 
plastic safety glasses 

with side shields. These protective glasses are light- 
weight and comfortable. Broad-bearing nose pads give 
even distribution of glass weight and protect the eyes 
from foreign particles, when working in home work- 
shops, industry or home repairs. 


Perforations in the shields afford good eye ventilation 
and eliminate bothersome lens clouding. Made in flesh- 
tone plastic, the glasses are available in two lens sizes 
and four bridge sizes. 


Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2705 Roscoe St., Chicago 12. 


Non-Slip 
Floor 
Covering 


“Scotch-Tred” is a resilient 
floor covering with a non-slip 
surface. For use on walks, stairs, 
ladders, halls and _ corridors, 
this material is flexible enough 
to bend double, yet so durable that in laboratory wear 
tests, according to the manufacturers, it outwears most 
popular floor coverings. 


A protective backliner is stripped from the pressure- 
sensitive adhesive and the product is pressed to a clean, 
dry surface—ready for immediate use. “Scotch-Tred” 
is available in beige, black and gray and is sold in 
rolls, strips and tiles. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush St., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 
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